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SEcTion 4-4 Fig-T3 
FRAME CONSTRUCTION 


Typical Foundation Wall 
for frame construction—with 


Shields of Anaconda Copper 





WITH COPPER 


Durable copper shields between masonry and wood 
provide efficient, inexpensive protection against termites 


* Subterranean termites 


The spread of the wood-eating termite’s natural Aahbitat has aroused con- 
siderable interest ... particularly in precautionary measures to safeguard 
building construction against termite damage. 

It is generally conceded that properly formed, rustless sheet copper shields 
offer the most effective and most durable protection. Installation is a rela- 
tively simple sheet metal job, the cost being comparable with that of an 
equal amount of roof flashing. 


Highly Informative Booklet—The American Brass 
Company has published a digest of pertinent informa- 
tion on the use of shields for termite protection. A free 
copy will be mailed promptly on request. 4178 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont 
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Next Month 


Boston. New York and Philadelphia 


are the metropolitan centers of three 







creat areas. rit h in their own historic 
contributions to American § architec- 
ture. The most famous. structures 










have served for centuries as proto- 


types. But of special interest to  ar- 





chitects are the significant advances 
in design and construction technique 
achieved in these regions. In_ the 
June recorD. Professor Turpin C. 
Bannister of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute makes a study of historical- 
ly important buildings of all periods 
in these three regions. He relates 
each building to the past. and to suc- 
ceeding architecture. and the result 
is a remarkably clear-cut history of 
building design in Northeastern and 
Eastern Central United States. The 
study will be lavishly illustrated by 
photographs. drawings and reproduc- 
tions of old lithographs. 

News features will include a New 


York department store that has built 


i large suburban apparel shop. This 
shop. accessible from several sizable 
towns. has ample parking space and 
a two-story-and-penthouse design that 
pe ts outside entrance to both 
main floors from ground level. Four 
sma'l professional buildings, a mon- 
ast church by Cram and Fergu- 
son. and a bank remodeling project 
complete this section. 


ools—nursery, primary, — ele- 


mentary and secondary—are the sub- 
ject of the Building Types Study. 
There ll be a new high school in Cal- 
itorsia, excellent by all standards, a 
ply id school in Connecticut. and 
otk Time-Saver Standards will be 
on e new type of activity class- 
rooms which are becoming increas- 
ingly common: and on stadium seat- 
ing ‘a continuation of data in the 
\pri! Time-Savers). 
\\ 


re planning four pages of de- 
tails on built-in furniture. as well as 
news of books. materials and the oth- 
er cepartments. 
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THAT MAKES 
THE HOUSE 
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Top: View of Modine Convector showing copper heating unit as con- 
cealed behind Panel Front Recessed Type enclosure. 





Right: Attractive Modine enclosures blend harmoniously with decora- 


tions and furnishings of any room. 


Designed for living—there’s no better way of de- Enduring, corrosion-resisting copper gives the 
scribing the house or apartment that’s heated with Modine unit its faster heating and greater fuel 
Modine Copper Convectors. saving. Sound design makes it leak-proof. ..reduces 





the number of joints in its construction. Metallic 
bonding permanently j joins copper fins to tubes, pre- 
vents intra-corrosion, preserves its original heat- 
transfer capacity. 


Modern smartness...beauty that’s distinctive yet 
unobtrusive. ..space-saving that combines conven- 
ience with building economy... 


And comfort! That’s insured by the proved pre- For _— heating...in everything 


SEE OUR 
cision heating of the Modine copper unit. And with but cost... specify Modine Convectors. a 


it the flexibility, close automatic control, safety and MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY |) — eel 
lower-per-year cost of a hot water or steam system. 1773 RACINE STREET * RACINE, WISCONSIN — SEC. 26, CAT. 80 


Look in your phone book for Modine 
“i representative’s name —“‘Where to Buy 
» . ; 


It” section under Heating Apparatus 
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BEHIND THE RECORD 


Our desk has lately been heaped with 
mail anent “The Architect in Action” 

the Golden Jubilee Feature of the 
March issue. From the start weve 
thought of it as a sort of public re- 
lations piece for the entire architec- 
tural profession. So we took it upon 
ourselves to see that it came to the 
attention of a part of the public who, 
we thought. ought to become more 
than casually familiar with architects 
and the value of their services. Ac- 
cordingly. we sent more than 750 
marked copies of the March issue to 
an “official family™ list that included 


all LU. S. 


and a large number of executives 


Senators. State Governors 


connected with planning, design and 
construction activities in govern- 
mental agencies. We've not space to 
quote all of their comments, but the 
following two are typical of the in- 
terest that “The Architect in Action” 
is generating: 


at 4 $e 


Thank you for the copy of the March 
ARCHITECTURAL Recorp. | read it with a 
great deal of interest and am very glad 
to have the valuable information presented. 
We do not have to look far to see the 
many fine contributions that members of 
the architectural profession have made to 
our standard of living. Wonderful progress 
has been made and | was happy to have 
the opportunity to see the numerous ex 
amples of it contained in the ARCHITEC- 
iURAL Recorp. 

| was particularly interested in the arti- 
cle entitled “The Architect in Action.” 
Undoubtedly, American architects can ren- 
der useful service in our national defense 
program.-Arthur Capper, l. S. Senator 
rom Kansas. 


cs % 


The erying need today in virtually all of 
As a matter 
{ fact our work in a number of offices is 
eing hampered by the lack of good archi- 
ctural Inspectors and | hope the article 


ir offices is more architects. 


ay furnish me some kind of solution. 
bner H. Ferguson, Administrator, F.H.A. 


The Government's attitude toward ar- 

hitects in the current emergency has 
itely been the subject of some heat- 
d controversy. The following com- 
ient from Albert Kahn of Detroit 
ikes a calm, realistic and under- 
tanding view of the situation: 


Considerable criticism is being directed 


by the architectural profession at some of 
the Governmental departments for the 
method employed in obtaining architec- 
tural services in connection with the De- 
fense program. While, in most cases, ar- 
chitects and contractors are selected simul- 
taneously, considerable work is being given 
to contractors who are asked to furnish 
the plans as well as do the construction 
work. It is the latter which is objected to. 

It is not difheult to understand why the 
objectionable method is often resorted to. 
The saving of every minute’s time is im- 
perative. The gigantic task ahead demands 
concentration of responsibility. By placing 
all in the hands of a contracting firm, 
Government officials believe they are sav- 
ing time. In some instances, this may 
prove to be the case. In the main, how- 
ever, it will prove a fallaey— particularly, 
if the architectural work is prepared by 
the contracting firm itself. Few have ar 
chitectural staffs and must depend upon 
such talent as happens to be available in 
the open market. A heterogeneous group 
thus assembled cannot possibly compare 
with an organization that has co-operated 
for years and devoted itself. continuously 
to planning and engineering. For this rea- 
son, then, the employment of a capable 
architectural firm by the contractor select 
The fact that 
outstanding contracting firms known for 


ed should be insisted upon. 


the best grade of work and excellence of 
management will not themselves undertake 
architectural work, but will call in quali- 
fied architects, is ample proof of the ad- 
visability of following this plan. 





























































Placing contracting firms in charge is 
entirely logical under existing conditions. 
They are better organizers than most ar- 
chitects, and organization is the prime fac- 
tor in speedy construction. The architect 
may dislike working in a minor role and 
under the direction of a contractor. It 
may somewhat hurt his pride, but what of 
it? These are not normal times and old 


methods cannot apply. Professional pride 


must give way to efficiency. 

Some RECORD reader with a penchant 
for book collecting may be interested 
to know that William Swan of Touch- 
wood, Punnichy., Saskatchewan. has 
a copy of “Nicholson’s Book of Lines, 
\ Carpenter's Guide.” Mr. Swan says 
the volume is full of plates. showing 
the geometrical principles upon which 
various architectural and structural 
problems are worked out. It was 
published by Jones & Co. of London 
in 1825. 


We're chagrined to learn that Lester 
C. Tichy, New York Architect, should 
have been credited with the remodel- 
ing of Macy’s of Syracuse (AR 1/41, 
p. 116). Raymond Loewy, though a 
capable designer, is not a registered 
architect. and as his business asso- 
ciate Mr. Tichy was the architect of 
record on this job. 





“My wife was right—for maximum flexural strength and 
minimum shear you should reinforce with hairpins.” 


Jrawn for the REC 


















































HERE ARE 





Here is the testimony of 27 years continued 


use, year in and year out. Some of the origina 





valves are still in service, a remarkable re 
ord for hand-operated public equipment subjected 
to severe daily use—and abuse. 

Do you wonder that SLOAN Flush Valves wer 
installed exclusively throughout the great building 
program of the University—that SLOAN is standard 
equipment today on Chicago's campus, as it was 4 


quarter centr) ago? 


THE FACTS 


fH) Sloa nowy AS a matter of record Ast 
— mManavel [ any loat q 1 Db 1 
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iS Sloan Flush Valves save water the time because their 

2 adjustment 18 Permanent, assuring a iIniforn iush at 

every Operation and because the Original Sloan can t-be held 

open” feature limits the flow to one complete flush, regardless 


ot whether the handle is hel 


STi, 14 VJ . . . In schools or hospitals, in 


ofhce buildings or hotels, in insti- 
tutions or factories, in apartments or public buildings, 
you'll find the vast majority of flush valves are SLOAN. 
Indeed—throughout the entire building field more SLOAN 


Flush Valves are sold than all other makes combined. 
ENJOY SLOAN MECHANICAL ADVANTAGES 
—PLUS SAFETY AND UTTER QUIET 


It’s easy to have security and silence when you specify 


SLOAN. No Sloan Flush Valve can cause water Contamina- 


{ or released. 


tion through back-syphonage when it is equippe 
Sloan Vacuum Breaker—the first preventive to be 


by the authoritative National Plumbing Laborator 

And flush valves can be whssper-quiet, inaudible throug 
closed bathroom doors, if they are Sloan Quzet-I 

You can enjoy these two added benefits at a cost so slig 
that economies of Sloan operation will soon repay te 
original cost. (In many localities vacuum breakers 
required by law. Naturally, Sloan is approved everywhet 


by all testing and regulatory bodies.) 
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the imposing new buildings 
are SLOAN equipped. 


it Costs No More to Have the Best 


perfection of fine workmanship, the unceasing 
irch for improvement, and the advanced engi- 
ring of the world’s outstanding flush valve organt- 
Mh are yours at no extra Cost. The economies of 
production make possible the popularity and 
tection of Sloan valves. You pay no premium for 


lium quality when you insist on SLOAN. 


Plan with us now for future needs. Catalogs, 


Help Defense by Early Planning 


The responsibility of furnishing the nation’s defense 
requirements falls most heavily on Industry's leaders. 
The Sloan Valve Company is no exception. Orders for 
the vast Army and Navy oo receive preferred 
attention—as you would expect and demand. Schedule 
your wants for Sloan Flush Valves as far in advance 


as possible to insure on-time shipments. 


literature, piping tables, and skilled engineering 


assistance are at your service without obligation. Call our nearest representative or write us now. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY e¢ 4300 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Portraits of 110 living Bostonians appear in these murals showing present-day customs 
of Boston. The murals were done in varnished tempera by Francis Scott Bradford for the 


lobby of the Lever Brothers’ Company administrative building, 


Each 


Cambridge, Mass. 


painting depicts an occasion, and the actual participants. The three murals shown repre 
sent Harvard University, Christmas Eve in Louisburg Square, and Skating in the Publis 


f;ardens. Architects: 


Donald Des Granges, Shreve, Lamb & Harmon 


Quick Action by Architects on Civilian Defense Measures 
Called Essential Preparation by Connecticut Chapter of AIA 


ACTION by architects on 


certain procedures for civilian de- 


IMMEDIATE 


fense has been called for by George 
H. Gray of New Haven, Conn., chair- 
man of the Committee on Civil De- 
fense of the Connecticut Chapter of 
AIA, who asserts that architects are 
the group best prepared to carry out 
a program of protective measures. 
Although studies are being made by 
the Army staff in Washington, and 
will be available in due time to state 
and municipal defense bodies, Mr. 
Gray points out, surveys of existing 
conditions preparatory to an emer- 
gency are essential. 

The inflammable construction of 
large areas of our cities makes it nec- 
essary. he believes, to plan for demo- 
lition strips separating various parts. 
He sees the need of providing shelter 
for the dehoused. His plan would em- 
brace the following program: 

“First. to make a survey and report 
on both demolition and 


areas new 


habitations. Second. to select. in con- 


junction with engineers. existing 


structures for air-raid shelters and 


for first-aid emergency 
depots. Third, to plan for the pro- 


and_ other 
tection of those assembled in public 
places. especially pupils and teachers. 
through disciplinary measures and 
selection of existing space for air 
raid shelter or special construction. 
Fourth. to plans for 
separating the population from the 


draw up 


proximity of military objectives.” 
\ study of how best to separate 
the population from military objec- 
New 
Haven area by graduate students at 
the Yale School of Architecture under 
the direction of 


tives has been made in the 


Professor {ndrew 
Euston of the defense committee. The 
protection of public assemblies is 
being investigated by John Nichols 
of Hartford. architect to the State 
Board of Education. and Ernest Sib- 


ley. school architect. of Litchfield. 


Advance in City Plan Technique Seen 
In Redesign of New York's Battery Park 


“THE 
modern 


ADAPTATION of our cities to 
life makes it 


architects to consider more than the 


necessary for 


design of individual buildings. The 
planning of groups of buildings is be- 
coming more and more important.” 

So spoke Eli Jacques Kahn, chair- 
man of the Civic Design Committee 
of the New York Chapter of AIA, in 
announcing that his committee had 
commissioned James C. Mackenzie, 
New York architect and president 
of the Fine 
cute a comprehensive plan for rede- 
sign of the Battery Park area of New 
York City. Construction of the new 
Battery-to-Brooklyn traffic tunnel has 


Arts Federation, to exe- 


raised issues concerning disposition 
of the Aquarium, design of ventilat- 
ing towers for the tunnel and reha- 
bilitation of the Park, 
solutions can be reached only 


and proper 
after 
relation 


to one another and to the needs of the 


they have been studied in 
district as a whole. according to Mr. 
Kahn. His committee sees Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s role as correlator. not only 
of the design of buildings and struc- 
tures in the district. but of the varied 
interests working at cross purposes. 

Mr. Mackenzie will be able to call 
to his assistance architects and en- 
gineers who will act in concert with 
him. assuming responsibility for the 
design of individual buildings. 

The Civic Design Committee was 
organized in 1938 through a contri- 
bution of Nelson Rockefeller, to make 
for the 


studies and benefit 


of the city. 


surveys 


Leventritt Collection at Stanford 


THe Mortimer C. Leventritr Col 
lection of Oriental and Venetian Art. 
donated to Stanford 


the occasion of its 50th anniversary. 


University on 


was formally presented to the publi 
\pril 20 at the Thomas Welton Stan 
ford Art 


Gallery. In addition to 
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UP-TO-DATE HOMES 
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G-E Home Wiring will please your clients because it 
will enable them to use as many modern electrical 
appliances as they wish. Moreover, it will enable them 
to have modern high-intensity lighting and to control 
the lighting conveniently. 

This modern method of wiring can be adapted to fit 
any size or type of house. It assures plenty of outlets 
and large enough wire to enable current to reach out- 
lets with proper pressure. It provides protection of cir- 
cuits with fuses or circuit breakers located on the first 
and second floors. 

General Electric wiring materials are ideal for this 
up-to-date wiring. The line is complete. The materials 
are high quality and are designed to be used together. 
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A Handbook on G-E Home Wiring is available which will give you complete information on it 
and will help you when writing specifications. For a copy mail the coupon. 


rer Electric Company 


FOR INDUSTRIAL WIRING 


All the wiring materials necessary for 
industrial buildings can be found in the 
G-E line—conduit, wire and cable and 
wiring devices. To help in planning 
industrial wiring a brochure has been 
prepared entitled “Adequate Wiring for 
Industry.”’ For a copy mail the coupon. 


Section CDW-1445 | 
Appliance and Merchandise Department 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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Sirs: Please send me 0 G-E Home Wiring 


Handbook © Adequate Wiring for Industry 
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STEAM Heats 


America.... 


Producing heat is only part of the 
heating job. Putting heat where you 
want it, when you want it is the 
big job—the job modern Steam Heat- 
ing does best. See fact story below. 
For details write Warren Webster 
& Company, Camden, New Jersey. 


SAVINGS PAY FOR 
COST OF IMPROVING 
HEAT DISTRIBUTION 


Webster Moderator System Saves 
Steam for Neisner Bros. in 
Executive Office Building 


INCREASES TENANT COMFORT 


Cash Value of Steam Savings in 
a single year has Amounted to 
as much as $940.22 


Rochester, N. Y.—The Executive 
Office Building, 49 East Avenue, re- 
covered the cost of a Webster Heating 
Modernization Program in four years 
as a result of savings effected by im- 
proved steam distribution. 

Neisner Bros., Inc., occupants of the 
building, authorized installation of 
a Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating 
in 1935 in order 
to achieve more 
effective distri- 
bution of steam 
secured from 
the street mains 
of the Roches- 
ter Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp. 

Located in 
the Executive 
Office Building 
are the execu- 








Executive Office Build- 
tive and buying ing, Neisner Bros., Inc. 


office of Neisner Rochester, N. Y. 
Bros., Inc., as well as a dress shop 
and a fur store. 

The cash value of steam savings in 
a single year with the Webster Mod- 
erator System has amounted to as 
much as $940.22. The savings are ac- 
complished without any “starving” of 
the heating system. In fact, the com- 
fort of tenants has been increased. 

Two years after the Webster Heat- 
ing Modernization Program, an air 
conditioning system was installed for 
a section of the first floor and base- 
ment. The satisfactory results show 
that a Webster Moderator System 
is a sound basis for eventual air 
a. 

Neisner Bros., Inc., use Webster 
System Equipment in many of their 
store buildings throughout the coun- 
try. They find nation-wide Webster 
Service helpful in assuring good heat- 
ing installations at least cost. 

E. G. Snyder & Co., Inc., of Roches- 
ter, acted as modernization heating 
contractors. There is a total of 4,486 
sq. ft. of installed direct radiation. 


a i oe is 
works of art assembled by Mr. Leven- 
tritt, a Stanford alumnus, over a per- 
iod of more than 30 years, the collec- 
tion includes an excellent art refer- 
ence library. housed in the same 
building. 

The collection of Venetian furni- 
ture. never before shown to the pub- 
lic. is said to be without rival in this 
country, and is supplemented by a 
group of paintings that include works 
of Guardi, Marieschi. Pietro Longhi, 
Domenico Tiepolo, Giovanni Battista 
Tiepolo and Piazetta. The Chinese 
collection is especially rich in works 
exemplifying the affinity between the 
arts of China and those of Venice. 
It dates back to a perfect example of 
prehistoric pottery, adorned with 
geometric design. and _— includes 
bronzes and porcelains. In charge of 
the installation were Dr. Annemarie 


Henle. Professor W. S. Wellington. 


Exhibitions 


EptcaTioN of an architect will be 
graphically represented at the City 
Art Museum. Forest Park. St. Louis. 
from May 15 to June 1. under the 
auspices of the Washington Univer- 
sity School of Architecture and I p- 
samboul Chapter. Scarab Fraternity. 
Sequence. content and coordination 
of the studies which enter into an 
architect's training will be illustrated 
by means of rendered projects. struc- 
tural drawings. models, water colors, 
delineation and diagrammatic mater- 
ial. to show interrelation of the 
courses with each other and with pro- 
fessional practice. The exhibit will 
also emphasize to the public the im- 
portance of an architect's services. 

Professors Lawrence Hill, Joseph 
Murphy and A. E. Fitch, and Robert 
Fischer, student representative. are 
in charge. 


DesicN from earliest times to the 
present is surveyed at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art in an exhibition on 
view until May 25. Opening with 
scenes of Indian life, the exhibits 
picture design characterizing the per- 
iods spanned by the Agricultural and 








Industrial Revolutions. The “Design 
Decade” of 1930 to 1940. which 
lends the exhibition its name. is 


shown under such heads as Educa- 
tion. Recreation. Health, Transporta- 
tion and Communication. Govern 
ment. Work and Home. with atten 
tion directed to pioneers, such as 
Richardson, Sullivan, Wright and 
Stieglitz. who became aware that 
there was no inherent antagonism 
between beauty and the machine. 
Corollary to the main exhibit. W alte, 
Dorwin Teague shows some of his 
original designs and their machine 
made results. 


From the collaboration of architect 
and engineer. in TVA’s vast de 
velopment. with its LO dams and 
their surrounding control buildings. 
power plants. visitors buildings and 
employee housing. a basically mod 
ern architecture has evolved. | And 
this architecture is being shown. i 
photograph and model. until June 
at the Museum of Modern Art. New 
York City. Graphic diagrams show 
the engineering control over the 700 
mile Tennessee River and its effes 
on the valley. an area larger thar 
England. The exhibition was pre 
pared by the Tennessee Vall 
Authority in collaboration with t 
\Viuseum. 


Summer Sessions 


\ COUNTRY SESSION at the Scho 
Farm. Somonauk, IIl.. and a city ses 
sion at the School. near Chicago s 
Loop. are offered by the School 
Design in Chicago for creative work 
ers in architecture, art. design and 
teaching. Registration will be June 2 
at the former. June 16 through Jui 
21 at the latter. George Fred Kech 
head of the Department of Archit 
ture. 

INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE and decor 
tion will be surveyed in a cout 
offered by the New York School 
Fine and Applied Art, to begin Ju 
7. William Pahlmann, Director of | 


terior Decoration at Lord & Tayl 


n pade { 
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| lake some Brixment mortar and some 50-50 lime and (1), it is much easier to shove the brick accurately into y 


cement mortar. Try shoving a full head-joint with place, with a full head-joint, than it is to do the same 
each mortar. You'll find that with the Brixment mortar thing with the other mortar (2). 


BRIXMENT Makes a More 
PLASTIC Mortar! 


One of the most important characteristics any the joints well filled. And because of this unusual 
mortar can possess is plasticity. Within certain plasticity, a bag of Brixment will carry three full 
limits. plasticity is the greatest single factor not cubic feet of sand and still make an ideally 
only in the economy of the brickwork, but also in workable mortar. 


its strength, its neatness and its resistance to the 


pissage ot water. 


) of the most outstanding characteristics of 
Brixment mortar is its unusual plasticity. For 
nearly twenty-five vears. bricklavers all over the 
United States have agreed that the working qualities 
of Brixment are comparable to those of straight 


putty. This exceptional plasticity makes it 


e for the brick: iver to secure neat. economical — 
rickwork, with the brick properly hedded, and 


RIXM ENT 


For Mortar and Stucco 


Louisville Cement Company, Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky. Cement Manufacturers for Over a Century. 































































For 


WHITER 
White Houses 





DOUBLE-WHITE House..Architects: D J. Witmer and L. F. Watson, Los Angeles 


Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE gives you extra 
whiteness on shingles, clapboards, sione or 
brick. It stays whiter year after year because 
its pigments are immune to the discoloring 
effects which soon give many white paints a 
dinghy vellowish or grayish look. 


iy 
TUL BZVIL Ls 


eye 





Cabot’s Gloss Collopakes are non-fading 
because they are made of pure pigments— 
entirely without fillers. Manufactured by 
our patented Collopaking process which 
divides the pigments finer, Collopakes are 
colloidal paints. Oil and pigment are insepa- 
rable, forming a tough, uniform film—por- 
celain-smooth — with no brush marks to 
collect dirt and grime. New lower prices 
are now in effect. 


Cabot's 





and Gloss Collopakes 


The Colloidal Paints 







The White Book 


Shows prize-winning 


houses 


many 
with Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE, Old Virginia 
White, Gloss White and Gloss Collopakes in 
trim and body colors. Contains full informa- 


painted 


tion. Write for your copy today. Samuel 
Cabot, Inc., 1283 Oliver Building, Boston, 
Mass. 
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ntinuved fron 
will be a member of the 


New York. 
faculty. 


ELEMENTS OF DesiIGn and Theory of 


Architecture. Introduction to Con- 


struction. Materials of Construction. 
Freehand Drawing. and Architectural 
Design are five courses to be offered 
a limited number of students in a six- 
weeks course beginning July 6. by the 
Architecture. 
cuse University. Professor L. 
le nhack 


Department of Syra- 
C. Dil- 
heads the department 

Ciry AND REGIONAL PLANNING will be 
the subject of a short course offered 
at the Architecture of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Boston, in collaboration with the 


school of 


American Planning and Civic Asso- 
ciation, beginning July 7. Applica- 
tions should go to Professor Fred- 
erick J. Adams. 


Scholarships 


CRANBROOK Academy of Art. Bloom- 
field Hills. Mich.. will award a limited 
number of resident scholarships on a 
study in its 
Architec- 
ture. Sculpture and Painting. for the 
1941-42. 


formation may be had by addressing 


competitive basis. for 


Advanced Departments of 


school vear of Further in- 
Richard P. Raseman. Executive Sec- 


retary. before June 2 


WOMEN old 


eligible for a scholarship covering 


not over 23 vears are 


one years tuition at Lowthorpe 


Architecture. 
Groton. Mass. Theme for the compe- 


School of Landscape 


tition: design for development of a 
small suburban property. to be sub- 
mitted by June 2. 


Organization Notes 


C. Wittiam PALMER of 
elected president of the Michigan So- 
ciety of Architects at the 27th annual 
meeting. held March 21 at the Hotel 
Statler. Detroit. Highlight of the busi- 


ness session was the report of Leo 


Detroit was 


V. Bauer. chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Practice. His proposed code 
stipulates that no one shall represent 


Coburn 


John S. 





i 
himself as an architect if he holds 
commercial interest in labor or ma 


terial: that all drawings for buildings 
shall be complete : that no architect 
shall also be a builder. 


AMONG the membership of the San 
Architectural Club. “for 


the first time in many years.” there 


I: rancisco 


appears to be no unemployment. Re 
quests for draftsmen have been filled 
according to 


from non-members. 


Gerry Holt. publications chairman 


Greorce A. Borum has been elected 
president of the Westchester County 
iN. Y.)) Society of Architects, su 
ceeding Kenneth K. Stowell. 


New Addresses 


THe Record publishes changed and 
addresses only on submission, making 
attempt to keep a day-by-day accou 
The only organization in the country 
facilities for doing this is Sweet's 


Catalog Service, 
maintained list 


Whose painstakir 
undergoes an 


average 
vision of 23 changes for every work 
day in the vear. Below are the new 
dresses recently brought to our attent 


FeLIx AUGENFELD has been granted 
an Architect’s license and has moved 
his office to 250 E. 43rd Street. New 
York City. 
Fuhrer, Architects and Engineers. «n- 
the removal of their offices 
to the Burnham Building. 160 \. La 
Salle Street. Chicago. Thomas 
Stapleton, Architect, is now loc: ed 


at 250 Park Avenue. New York City. 


Eugene and Max 


hnounce 
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° TOWEL BAR 


tH ca 18” 24” 30” 36” 

holds No. 694—3/,” Square Chrome Bar......$1.70 $1.85 $2.00 $2.25 
No. 695—3/,"” Round Chrome Bar } 

- me j No. 696—3/," Round Crystal Bar {$1.60 $1.70 $1.80 $1.95 


dings 








hitect HALL-MACK, famous for quality, now makes it possi- 
ble for you to specify luxury accessories in the low cost GLASS SHELF 
! ’ ; 18” 24" 30” 

Sar home. Coronado fixtures are sturdy, massive, heavily No. 601-5” Crystal Shelf .ccemeeeeneenne $1.85 $2.00 $2.25 
e ali 4 

“for chrome-plated—and so smartly designed that they pro- T 2T | 

ther vide a note of distinction at a cost of less than half that Qa 
te Re ; - i 

filled of other luxury accessories now on the market. The SOAP HOLDER HOOK TUMBLER & TOOTH 

; No. 620 —$ .85 No. 681 BRUSH HOLDER 

iz to Coronado concealed locking device, patent applied for, $ 45 No. 630 — $ .85 


ounty cost home-for the quality accents that mean so much PAPER HOLDER 


sit aa No. 670.......... $1.60 


No. 671 ~- $1.25 
(Wood Roller) 


nan holds the fixtures firmly in place, with no screws show- 
lected ing. Specify Coronado, by Hall-Mack, on your next low k 5 i] 


to your clients. 





TOOTH BRUSH 


s (RISTOCROME 






e SOAP HOLDER HOLDER TUMBLER HOLDER 
sweet's No. 625 — $2.30 No. 650 — $ .50 No. 645 — $2.05 
akir — The line of beauty for upper 
age bracket homes. Rich simplicity 
os characterizes the design of these 
aint heavily chrome-plated forged 
brass fixtures. The complete Aris- . 
ranted tocrome line of accessories in- —— 7 
°. - . 
moved Ms cludes the patented Concealed 
Lavat i i 
t. New avatory Unit, shown at left, in a oily a: anal 
S Mas r ' which soap, tumbler and tooth- No. 675 $2.45 No. 665 — $3.00 
urnec . : No. 676 (Wood Roller) $2.10 

il atte Tench brushes are hidden behind a re- 

i of a Finger volving panel which is flush with 
o S . 
Mr Ee No. 338 the wall when not in use. 
= 
"ho 18 
lo« ‘ d 

TRADEMARK REGISTERED 

‘k City 


BE SURE TO SEE THE FULL HALL-MACK LINE IN SWEET’S CATALOG— HALLENSCHEID & McDONALD 


°© pages of quality bathroom accessories and cabinets, with complete descrip- 1344 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif 
tions and installation data. Write direct to us at LOS ANGELES (Dept. 101) 1159 Howard Street, San Raita, Galiatn 
= ss for leaflet describing and pricing the Coronado line which is so new we have 743 North Wells Street . . . Chicago, Illinois 


not yet had time to incorporate it in our Sweet's Catalog. 15 Lombard Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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NEWS FROM W. 


BUILDING GEARS ITSELF TO LONG EMERGENCY 


Years more of emergency. . . . Defense housing funds. 
. . . Construction unaffected by price control. 


THE DEFENSE EMERGENCY is no long- 
er looked upon as of short duration. 
Official statements are beginning to 
prepare the public for the realization 
that we are in for several years of it. 
The diversion of manpower and pro- 
ductive capacity from civilian uses 
to the war machine, and the Federal 
controls which will reach further and 
further as this change goes on, are 
only beginning to be felt. The con- 
struction industry, with all other ele- 
ments of our national economy, is 
called upon to gear itself to this new 
state of affairs. 

Meanwhile. there is agreement 
among observers here that the con- 
struction outlook throughout 1941. 
beyond which the hardiest forecasters 


are reluctant even to guess, is 


brighter than for any year since 


1929. Estimates for new housing, 
which have run in the magnitude of 
600,000 dwelling units as against 
540,000 for last year, may have to 
be revised upward. 

The coming impetus of the defense 
program may be realized from the 
fact that of more than 40 billion 
dollars in appropriations thus far in 
sight, only about a third of the con- 
tract volume has been let. Direct out- 
lays for construction to be appro- 
priated in the current session will top 
the 4 billion mark. not to mention 
indirect effects on plant construction. 


Build now or when? 


Swelling this volume is a_ wide- 
spread feeling among average citizens 
as well as among industrialists—a 
feeling dictated by foresight rather 
than by panic—that it is time to 
build now while labor and materials 
are still available and before prices 
go sky winding. While officials seem 
to think that price inflation can be 
checked as far as the situation can 
now be foreseen. and while most 


. . . New FHA program. 
. . « Congressional investigations 


—By KENDALL K. HOYT 


building materials are available in 
abundance, bottlenecks as to labor 
are to be expected before many 
months. 

Probably there is no better time 
than now, in the immediately predict- 
able future. for architects to sell their 
services in the planning of modern 
construction which will stand as a 
sound investment by the purchaser. 
There has been no intimation yet 
that. in the current upsurge of ac- 
tivity. over-building has resulted in 
any wide area. Expansion in_ the 
defense program has taken up the 
slack 
points have been reached. 

It is to 
regions will begin to benefit due to 
the insistence of Washington that de- 


fense plants be built inland, within 


where temporary saturation 


be expected that new 


an interior “strategic area” some 250 
miles from the oceans and the Gulf 
of Mexico. The policy of avoiding 
new plant construction for products 
which can be supplied from existing 
plants is to some extent a check on 
industrial building though not on 
housing, which goes wherever pro- 
duction springs up. The field offices 
to assist in work spreading are at 
last being set up in the Federal Re- 
serve banks and branches where in- 
formation as to defense work can be 
secured. For information as to con- 
tract opportunities, it is better to deal 
with field representatives than to 
come to Washington. Though the 
Navy is still somewhat centralized, 
the Army is working through its 


corps area offices. Even old-time 
Congressmen complain they can find 
out little about pending contracts. 
Despite the work spreading idea. 
the main plant effort is doubtless still 
ahead after the present period of 
comparative — lull, 
ability of new 


completion of 


awaiting  avail- 
appropriations, the 


lend-lease act pro- 


cedure, and the fixing of over-all 
policies as determined by the trend 
of the war. 


Defense housing funds 


Delayed in the Senate, the House- 
approved bill authorizing a second 
S150 million for defense housing 
under the Lanham Act was held dur- 
ing the Easter recess. As this is writ- 
ten. differences between the House 
and Senate drafts remain to be ad- 
justed in conference committee. 

Main change was the Taft amend- 
ment allowing a unit cost of $3,500 
per house at the discretion of the 
Administrator, rather than the pre- 
vious $2.900 set as the ceiling for 
the average cost per house in the 
whole program. Purpose is to permit 
the use of brick and other permanent 
types of construction where the need 
for housing is likely to continue be- 
yond the emergency. The House 
limitation on the installation of 
movable equipment such as electric 
refrigerators is being retained. 

The other Lanham bill to provide 
$150 million for public facilities in 
defense areas is still holding in the 
House Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds although hearings 
were completed several weeks ago. 
Carmody recently 
reported that 96.5 per cent of the 
defense housing work in the con- 
tinental United States is on schedule. 
This includes all the PBA and USHA 
work under Lanham Act and War 
Department funds. Progress in the 
territories is a little further behind 
due to lack of shipping. 

Despite all the efforts to promote 
prefabricated construction on the big 


Administrator 


projects, prefab units are under con- 
struction only at San Diego, Indian 
Head, and at a small project at Fos- 
ters Island, N. Y. In the rush of the 
first wave of defense housing, prefab 
plans for other sites could not match 
the speed or meet the price of con- 
ventional building methods. 

Now that the program is moving 
at a more even 


pace, with more 
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ow/-— Home Heating 
and Air Conditioning 





MAY 


SMALL HOME. \”"!!-‘:"| MEDIUM HOME. [0 ‘es! 


tion of Carrier 


in the kitchen of a small home with-  Gas-Fired Home Weathermaker in an average 
out basement. Yes. ample space is sized home. Provides complete winter air 
ivailable for later addition of cooling. conditioning. including heating. humidifying. 


Although built’ with typical Carrier filtering and constant air circulation. What's 


quality materials and engineering skill. more. when the owner wants to add summer 


this 


for homes in the $5000 class. 
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Weathermaker is low in cost air conditioning. Carrier cooling can be in- 


stalled without unnecessary extra expense. 


LARGE HOME. A complete Car- 


rier job! Carrier 
Boiler-Burner Unit (at right) supplies heat 
for direct radiation to all service rooms 
while Carrier Home Weathermaker fur- 
nishes clean. properly humidified air to 
selected rooms, such as master bedrooms, 
the nursery and living room. Plus. auto- 


matic year-round domestic hot water. 


For Every Job on your Boards.... 


ISSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SHS SSS SSSESES EEE ESER SESE S ESE ESET eee 


If it’s a question of comfortable air conditions, call Carrier. Auto- 
matic Boilers? Carrier supplies them all — oil, gas, or stoker types. 
Air conditioners? Carrier meets all demands— boiler combinations 
with indirect units, or direct-fired types. (Note: Years from today, 
when your client adds summer cooling, he can go to Carrier — get 
refrigeration machinery that “matches” his existing equipment. ) 
Carrier’s 39 years of exclusive experience in all phases of air con- 
ditioning are entirely at your disposal. Use it — phone your Carrier 


dealer right now, or send in coupon. 


CARRIER CORPORATION. Desk E-28 
Syracuse. N. Y. 
“Weather Makers to the World’ 


(In Canada: 30 Bloor St., West, Toronto, Ont.) 


Please send me your latest Carrier 
Specification Sheets describing in de- 
tail the Carrier Home Heating and Air 
Conditioning line. 


I ica pe cee ea ae 


Address 


City 
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TVA Develops Factory-Built House 


From the Muscle Shoals machine shop 
of the Authority the 
houses are transported 60 miles to Pick 


Tennessee Valley 


wick Dam, one section at a time, in a 
standard trailer. pro- 
duction-line methods, two duplex cot 
tages, or 


Turned out by 


eight sections, can be manu- 
factured simultaneously. Every section 
is mounted on small wheels and can be 
rolled from one point to the next in 
production. 12 to 16 working 


time is required to complete a section. 


hours’ 


Cabins wert produced by building 


trades craftsmen, at prevailing wages. 

























































































































































Every section contains one complete portion of the building 


roof, with electric wiring, light bulbs, plumbing, 


bathroom ar 


tle rors, 


fixtures, 


walls, ceiling and 


id kitchen 


win 


dows, screens, doors, kitchen cabinets, electric cooking plate, and refrigerator. Smaller 


cottages are in three sections, larger 
22 ft. long, 942 ft. high, 
bolts. 
Four 


workmen can assemble the sections 


cottag 


es in 
and weighs about three tons. 


within 


four. 


four 


Each 


hours. 


structed on the ground were supporting cinder-block piers. 


section 


The 


only 


7% 


ft 


parts 


wide, 
Sections are fitted together with 
Construction is wood frame, with exterior of weatherproof insulating fibreboard. 


con- 





The single cottage 


bunk room and screened porch. 


used are buff with tan or gray with green. 
originated by 
Architectural Section. 


Development of the portable cottage was 
Louis Grandgent when he was connected with TVA as Chief of the 
It was fully developed by Harry Gurnee, George Richardson 


Exterior color combinations 


consists of combination living and bed room, kitchen, bath, small 
The larger cottage is duplex, and on each side of 
the central partition is one large room, kitchen and bath. 


and Woodruff Purnell of the architectural staff of the Authority under the supervision 
of Carroll A. Towne, with the assistance of the construction staff under W. B. Richard- 


son. 


Roland Wank acted as consultant and Mr. Grandgent has been retained in a 
consulting capacity by TVA for the portable-cottage development. 





Teaching Emphasizes Technical and 
Economic Change, Say School Heads 


EMPHASIS on the technical and eco- 
nomic aspects of architectural train- 
ing has replaced emphasis on the 
purely esthetic side. according to a 
survey recently completed by ALA to 
determine “the philosophies underly- 
ing the teaching in schools of archi- 
tecture.” Heads of 40 eastern schools 
outlined objectives of their educa- 
tional programs. 

“Architecture.” according to Dean 
Leopold Arnaud of the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Architecture, “takes 
form according to the needs of so- 
ciety. We are in the midst of great 
social change, inevitably apparent in 
\ school 
devoted to training architects must 
through its curriculum, 
principles of stability with flexibility, 


contemporary architecture. 


combine. 


so that permanent values will not be 
lost, while current problems will be 
given their proper significance.” 


Utilitarian considerations basic 


Historic stvles should be studied 


primarily for exemplification of 
architectural values, Dean Everett B. 
Veeks of the Department of Architec- 
ture, Yale University School of Fine 
Arts. declares. “Utilitarian considera- 
tions, such as functionalism of plan 
and structure, logical use of materials 
old and new, simplicity and economy, 
should be emphasized as basic to the 
architect's problem.” 

Harold Bush-Brown, head of the 
Department of Architecture, Georgia 
School of Technology. says: “Great 
architecture is the outgrowth of in- 
telligent use of available materials.” 

“The architect’s first interest.” as- 
serts W. Frank Hitchens, head of th 
Department of Architecture at Car 
negie Institute of Technology. “must 
be in solving problems facing his gen- 
eration. He must assume an active 
part in directing the profession to its 
most useful place.” 

Dean Walter R. MacCornack of the 
School of Architecture of Massachu 
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CuRVES INDICATE trend of the com- 
bined material and labor costs in the 
field of residential frame construc- 
tion. The base line, 100, represents 
the U. S. average for 1926-1929 for 
residential frame construction. 
Tabular information gives cost in- 
dex numbers for the nine common 
classes of construction. The base. 
100, in each of the nine classes repre- 
sents the U.S. average for 1926-1929 
for each particular group. The tables 


LL LL PER ae 


Compiled by Clyde Shute, Manager, Statistical and Research Division, F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, from data collected by E. H. Boeckh & Associates, Inc. 


month for both this vear and last. 
Cost comparisons, as percentage 
differences for any particular class of 
construction, are possible between lo- 
calities or periods within the same 
city by a simple process of dividing 
the difference between the two index 
numbers by one of them. For exam- 
ple: if index for city A is 110 and 
index for city B is 95 (both indexes 
for A and B must be for the same 
class of construction), then costs in 


110—95 
than in B [ - = 0.158 . Con- 
95 
versely it may be said that costs in B 
are approximately 14% lower than in 
100—95 \ 


A — 0.136 : 


110 
Similar cost comparisons, however, 
cannot be made between different 
classes of construction since the index 
numbers for each class of construc- 
tion relate to a different U. S. average 


show the index numbers for the 


A are approximately 


16% higher for 1926-1929. 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEX United States average including materials and labor, for 1926-1929 equals 100 
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CURRENT TRENDS OF BUILDING COSTS 





DENVER 
15 





DETROIT 
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KANSAS CITY 
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How often do you ask yourself: 
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You will find a house Dri-Bilt with Douglas Fir 
Plywood more durable, more rigid, more comfort 
giving than the same house built conventionally! 


Dri-Bilt with Douglas Fir Plywood houses are superior houses 
that will still be sound when their mortgages are paid off. Their 
walls are nearly 6 times as rigid as walls with horizontal board 
sheathing. Their interior walls are mar- proof and crack-proof, yet 
receptive to any finish. Dri-Bilt houses are warmer, dust- -proof, 
wind-proof. They sell easily because they can be financed through 
F.H.A. They are approved by the U niform Building Code. 


Dri-Bilt with Douglas Fir Plywood means better, faster, more dur- 
able building construction through the use of this “modern miracle 
in wood.” It means using the proper grades of these big, strong, 
lightweight panels for concrete forms, sub-flooring, wall and roof 
sheathing, interior walls and ceilings, built-ins and exterior finish. 


The result is a substantial saving in time and labor, and a better 
house for the same money. Many builders are reducing building 
time as much as 6 weeks by using the standard Dri-Bilt method, 
because handling, fitting, cutting and nailing are minimized . 
because there is no waiting for plaster to dry. The DFP Dri- Bilt 
method enables multiple-unit builders to have standard 4 and 5 
room houses ready for occupancy 2 weeks after starting. 

Consult Sweet's Catalog or write for free Dri-Bilt Manual; Sweet's 


Reprint; U. S. Commercial Standard CS45-40; new Finishing 
Folder. Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., 1500 Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wn. 





AR 200-mile-an-hour tornado swept pairing damage to shingles; the rest for 
through Evansville, Ind., last summer. replacing glass, cleaning out dirt and 
In the storm’s center were 2 rows of scrubbing the interior. In the other 
new houses built under F.H.A. specifi- houses the plaster was knocked off the 
cations by Modern Builders, Inc., na- walls. The plywood interior walls and 
tionally known contractors. Among ceilings needed only washing. 


them were some Dri-Bilt with Plywood 
or all-plywood homes, whose construc- 
tion differed from standard Dri-Bilt con- 
struction oniy in that panels were glued 
to studding instead of being nailed. 


The principal damage to the convention- 
ally built houses was due to their hav- 
ing been blown off their foundations. 
In the opinion of experts, ‘the plywood 
house could have been blown off its 


These plywood houses were the only foundation with very little damage, due 
ones the insurance adjustors did not to its extreme rigidity. And had it 
write off as total losses. The cost of blown off, it would have remained 


rehabilitating the plywood houses was square and could have been rehabili- 
only 10% of their value. $5 went for re- tated at small expense.” 


cam] SPECIFY DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 
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Douglas Fir Plywood 
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Large homes 
can also be 
Dri-Bilt to very 
good advan- 
tage. The in- 
terior walls of 
this handsome 
Portland, Ore., 
home are for- 
ever mar and 
crack-proof. 





* 
GENUINE 








SHEATHING 


OFFA 


i. om 
, in 
°) Ge 


Finish roofing 


5/16"' Plyscord 
sheathing 


1/4” Plywall 
ceiling 


Insulation 


3/8" Plywall 


Asphalt paint 
vapor barrier 


5/16°’ Plyscord 
sheathing 


EXT-DFPA exterior 
finish 


Furring strip 


1/2°* Plyscord 
sub-floor 


Concrete formed 
with 1/2” Ply- 
scord, which is 
then used for sub- 
floor. 
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THE LEGAL SIDE OF ARCHITECTURE 


THE ARCHITECT'S RIGHT TO PAYMENT . . . Part | 


By NATHAN YOUNG 


NO LEGAL PROBLEM affects the Archi- 
tect so vitally as his right to pay- 
The de- 
termination of this right favorably 
to the 
what he 


ment for services rendered. 


Architect depends not upon 
the 
arises but upon his intelligent alert- 


does when problem 
ness in anticipating the difficulty. 
Architect 
plans and 
specifications for a building to cost 


For example, where an 
undertakes to prepare 
not more than a stipulated sum, the 
design of a structure substantially 
exceeding this maximum will pro- 
duce no reward either for masterful 
artistry or enthusiastic toil. There- 
fore the Architect should, wherever 
practicable, avoid any guarantee as 
to precise cost. If, however, a guar- 
antee has been exacted, the Architect 
must plan the work within the limit. 


Cases cited 


In Feltham v. Sharp, a Georgia 
case, it was held that an Architect is 
not entitled to his fee unless ihe Luild- 
ing can be erected at a cost “reason- 
ably approximating that stated in 
such estimate.” 

In the New York case of Gardner 
v. Potter it was held that where an 
\rchitect undertook to plan a build- 
ing to cost not more than $15,000 
approximately, he had satisfactorily 
performed his contract by designing 
a structure costing $16,000. 

(n interesting case on this subject 
involving facts of a somewhat un- 
is that of Clark v. 
Smith, recently decided. 


usual character 


It appears that the owner exhibited 
to the Architects a picture of a house 
of Georgian design and asked the 
latter to draw plans and specifica- 
The 
cost was not mentioned by either. 

Upon completion of the plans and 
specifications and approval by the 
owner, bids were requested and re- 


tions for a similar building. 
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totaled This 
was higher than the owner had an- 
ticipated. So he asked the Architects 
The 
and specifications 
bids totaling $17.925. 


Thereupon the owner for the first 


ceived. They $18.893. 


for certain revisions. revised 


plans produced 


time stated that the maximum he de- 
He re- 


further 


sired to spend was $12,000. 
quested the Architects to 
revise the plans and_ specifications, 
retaining the style originally planned, 
so as to bring the cost down to that 
figure. This, Architects, 
was impossible. 


said the 


Archi- 
tects’ right to payment in full stated, 
“We find no merit in the contention 
that it was the duty of the defendants 
(Architects) to inquire at the outset 


The court upholding the 


the amount of money plaintiff (own- 
er) was willing to spend...” 

The court further held that the 
Architect entitled to payment 
regardless of the fact that it would 
be necessary for the owner to obtain 


was 


and pay for an entirely new set of 
plans and specifications. 

Now that the Architect 
exceeds the money limit set by the 


suppe yse 


owner. Has he any right to compen- 
sation? Yes, if within a reasonable 
time he amends the plans and speci- 
fications to reduce the cost to its 

Otherwise the Archi- 
tect forfeits his right to payment. 
This, of that 


the plans and specifications as origi- 


proper level. 


course, means where 
nally drawn call for a building too 
costly in price, the owner must give 
the Architect a 
make the necessary and 
that the Architect this 
regard with reasonable promptness. 

In the leading Iowa case of Mar- 


reasonable time to 
changes. 


must act in 


quis v. Loretson it appears that the 
Architect, although instructed to de- 
sign a building to cost $10,000, drew 
plans and specifications for a struc- 


The 
There- 
upon the Architect alte: d the plans 
to reduce the cost to the stipulated 
$10,000. The held that the 
Architect was entitled to payment in 


ture that would $16.000. 


owner rejected the design. 


cost 


court 


full for his services. 
Another possible pitfall for the 
Architect to 


on his part to furnish plans and 


avoid is an agreement 
specifications to be paid for only on 
the happening of a certain event. 
Such agreement thoughtlessly assent- 
ed to by the Architect often results 
in a denial of payment to him. For 
example, if payment is conditioned 
upon the acquisition of title to a cer- 
tain parcel of land by the owner, 
and the owner should fail to acquire 
such title, he need not pay the Archi- 
tect. Or if the Architect 
furnish pians and specifications to 
the satisfaction of the owner, failure 
to satisfy the owner's taste is fatal 
to the Architect's right to payment. 


agrees to 


However, if it clearly appears that 
the owner is not acting in good faith, 
the Architect may establish his right 
to payment. 


Cloak for fraud 


This illustrated by the 
following hypothetical case. Assume 


may be 


that an owner enters into a binding 
agreement wherein he 
Architect “A” to plans and 
specifications for a certain building. 
\ssume further that at the same time 
the owner requests Architect “B” to 
draw plans and specifications to be 
paid for only in the event that such 
plans and specifications satisfy the 
that Archi- 
the neces- 


commissions 


draw 


Assume further 
tects “A” and “B” draw 


sary plans and specifications, and the 


owner. 


owner, claiming that he is dissatis- 
fied with “B’s” design, rejects it and 
proceeds with the building operation 
using “A’s” plans and specifications. 
It is evident here, from the owners 
with “A,” 
that he never had any intention of 


unconditional agreement 


using “B’s” design. In such 


Cast 


“B” may recover for his services. 
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THESE DOUBLE ADVANTAGES 
HAVE MADE BALSAM-WOOL 


FIRST CHOICE 
IN 250,000 HOMES 


DOUBLE SEALING — Boisam-Wooi is 


completely protected by a tough, impervi- 
ous, protective covering. 


DOUBLE WIND BARRIERS —stop wind 


infiltration— prevent chilly drafts—provide 
greater warmth for floors. 


DOUBLE MOISTURE LINERS — pro. 
viding an efficient and lasting moisture bar- 
rier. A third moisture barrier added in 
DOUBLE THICK Balsam-Wool. 


DOUBLE AIR SPACES—1. increase in- 


sulation efficiency—to allow walls to breathe. 


DOUBLE BONDING — Boisam-Woo! is 


doubly bonded to inside of liners to pre- 
vent settling or packing down. 


DOUBLE FASTENING — Baisom-Wool 


is doubly fastened in place to eliminate 
settling. Balsom-Wool is fire-resistant and 
termite treated. 


NEW, Increased Thickness 


NEW, Increased Moisture Protection ¢ NEW, Increased Efficiency 
AT NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


ee recognized —already the leader in the field. 
by architects as “‘tops’’ in insula- 

tion—now takes cauirhin forward TWO NEW THICKNESSES 
stride! The new BALSAM-W OOL pro- Balsam-Wool is now available in two 
vides even greater values in a product new Double Value thicknesses— 
already far ahead of its field. Today, STANDARD (formerly 1") and DOUBLE 
Balsam-W ool offers new, increased THICK (formerly 1”)— offering new 
thickness—new, increased efficiency — benefits to architects and home own- 
new, increased moisture protection— ers. Complete information about the 
all at no increase in price! Here is new new Double Value Balsam-Wool is 
and greater value in Balsam-Wool yours for the asking. Mail the coupon. 


BALSAM-WOGL incccrs or wcvenunceses 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 


Dept. 115-5, First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me complete 
information about the NEW 
DOUBLE THICK and 
STANDARD Balsam-Wool. 











REVIEWS OF CURRENT LITERATURE 





ERIC MENDELSOHMN. By Arnold Whittick. 
London, Faber and Faber, 1940. 182 pp., 
6/4 by II in., illus. (drawings, photos). 
$7.50 

WitH some 75 usefully captioned 
halftones, and over a hundred of 
Mendelsohn’s crisp drawings carry- 
their creators inimitable legends, 
this work is packed with significant 
factual and appreciative information 
on one who may come to be regarded 
as the “representative architect of the 
age.” 

An introductory chapter presents 
in unhackneyed language an outline 
progress of architecture during the 
three centuries preceding 1914; and 
the final chapter records the author's 
estimate of the esthetic value and sig- 
nificance of Mendelsohn’s work. Be- 
tween these there are just enough 
details of his personal life to show 
how his happy musical childhood’s 
home combined with his town and 
countryside to show him beauty, and 
how the castle and nearby church 
probably worked together to inspire 
those piled up effects in the soaring 
drawings labelled “Bach Toccata.” 
“Aonus Dei,” “Brahms Quintet.” 
“Ninth Symphony.” Mr. Whittick re- 
cords his exchange of letters with the 
musician he early married about 
ideas now recognized as fundamental 
in his work—though halftone pictures 
of their home demonstrate that while 
soaring effects are beautiful, life is 
lived on quiet horizontal planes. 

From the exhilarating drawings 
made in the trenches during 1914- 
1918 onwards, all letters, projects. 
achievements, and other movements 
are dated; so that, inversely, the rec- 
ord of an artist’s thought and work 
in today’s modern idiom in Ger- 
many, in Palestine, in America and 
in England is the story of one able, 
eager, happy and successful indivi- 
dual’s architectural achievement. 

A beautiful book this is, too, one 
of a type which for the moment is 
no longer produced by a country 
under war stress. It is one to read 
for the joy that comes from the 
highest order of pleasure. 


LCS ANGELES: PREFACE TO A MASTER 
PLAN. Edited by George W. Robbins 
and L. Deming Tilton. Los Angeles, 
Ward Ritchie Press for the Pacific South- 
west Academy, 1941. xvi plus 304 pp., 
6 by 9'/, in., illus. (charts, maps, tables, 
plans, photos). $3.00, cloth; $2.00, 
paper 

UnusuaL are the planning problems 

of Los Angeles with its many neigh- 

bor towns. its combination of hills. 
mountains, rivers and coast line, its 
special industries, its attraction for 
people. With a grant from the Haynes 

Foundation, the Pacific Southwest 

Academy has collected from leading 

authorities on aspects of civic life a 

score of special studies to form No. 

19 in the factual studies of modern 

social complications comprising its 

series of “Publications.” 

These, under the editorship of a 
State Planning Board officer and a 
university Professor of Marketing. 
are presented in attention-compelling 
form such that the reader not especi- 
ally interested in the master plan will 
vote this a good introduction to mod- 
ern economic geography. while archi- 
tect and planner will welcome prac- 
tical illustrated studies of homes and 
housing, transit and transport, rec- 
reation, business. civic and_ other 
aspects. 


HOW TO BUY OR BUILD YOUR HOME 
WISELY. By Roland Knight Abercrombie. 
New York, Macmillan, 1941. 156 pp., 5 
by 7!/, in., illus., tables. $1.75 


SAVINGS AND LOAN CONSTRUCTION 
STANDARDS. By the Editors of 
the American Savings and Loan News. 
Benjamin F. Betts, Consulting Editor. 
Cincinnati, A. S. and L. News, 1941. 177 
pp., 5'/4, by 8!/2 in., illus. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE writes a_ vivid 

short book on costs and values. on 

buying a home, and on building and 
protecting a home, including a com- 
fortable amount of the information 
the layman needs on financing. on 
estimating the economic value and 
the costs of ownership, choosing a 
location and a site. Only the archi- 
tect familiar with every detail of 
house estimating and with conditions 
in all potentially important localities 
can quite afford not to read the chap- 


Compiled by ELISABETH COIT, AIA 


ter called 


Costs.” 


“Estimating Construction 


“Construction Standards” shows a 
decade's follow-up of an exploratory 
and experimental edition of a book 
with the same title published in 1930. 
The authors’ aim is to meet the pres- 
ent needs of all concerned with the 
home building industry in a day 
when competition is making for a 
better product at a lower price. 


ARCHITECTURE IN OLD CHICAGO. By 
Thomas Eddy Tallmadge. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941. 218 pp., 
6 by 9!/g in., illus. $3.00 


At THE TIME of his sudden death 
last vear the author of “Architecture 
in America” and “The Story of Eng- 
land’s Architecture” left part of a 
history of his city in terms of archi- 
tecture “from the palisades of a 
military post in the wilderness to 
the soaring towers of the present.” 
His story had been brought down to 
the Columbian Exposition of 1893; 
and this volume presents substanti- 
ally the manuscript left by Mr. Tall- 
madge with the addition of such il- 
lustrations as a committee of his 
friends felt would have been the 
author’s choice. 


WHITE PILLARS: EARLY LIFE AND 
ARCHITECTURE OF THE LOWER 
MISSISSIPP! VALLEY COUNTRY. By 
J. Frazer Smith, A.l.A. New York, 
Helburn, 1941. 252 pp., 8'/2 by II in. 
illus. (drawings, plans, by the author). 
$6.00 

Write Picvars is the result of an 

architect's 10 years’ study of the life 

and architecture of the South west of 
the Alleghenies. from the time of the 

Revolution to the War between the 

States, as evidenced in over 60 homes 
Primarily a layman’s book, the 

work has value also for the architect 

on many counts. Its drawings aré 
architecturally descriptive as ordi 
narily only an architect’s drawings 

can be; in many cases there are a 

companying plans; and modestly 

tucked away is a useful section, “Fo 


Those Who Would Delve Further.... 


(Continued on page 32) 
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...COMPLETE 


the PROTECTION* 
of this Modern Defense Plant 


Protection is a vital factor in de- 
fense plant construction—protection 
against FIRE, against MARAUDERS, 
and against all conditions of 
WEATHER. Recognition of this fact 
is evidenced in the tremendously 
increased demand for Mahon Roll- 
ing Stee! Doors. For the steel slat 
construction of Mahon Doors pro- 
vides protection at many of a 
building’s most vulnerable points— 
at receiving and shipping docks— 
at openings in partition walls—in 
elevator shafts, etc. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY e 


Many long years after the present 
emergency is over, the Mahon 
Rolling Steel Doors now going into 
so much defense plant construction, 
will still be operating smoothly and 
efficiently. They are built to give a 
lifetime of trouble-free service. 
Our engineers will acquaint you 
with the many exclusive advantages 
of construction and operation and 
will advise you impartially as to 
the most practical type of door to 
use for your purpose. Specify Mahon 
Rolling Steel Doors—for protection. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors and Grilles, Kalamein and Tin Clad Doors, 
Steel Roof Deck and Cast Iron Roof Sy vps. 
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MEN AND VOLTS. By John Winthrop 
Hammond. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1941. 
436 pp., 6 by 9!/, in., illus. $2.50 

\s ONE OF the important pioneers 

in electric light and power, the Gen- 

eral Electric Company parallels in its 
history the development of the “Ma- 
chine Age’”’—indeed, in many import- 
ant instances, has been instrumental 


in furthering its expansion. This book 





chronicles the story of the first two 


of the three score years during which 
electricity has been developed for 
human use. The author, at the time 
of his death in 1934, had brought 
his record to 1922, and to Arthur 
Pound’s editing of the manuscript 
General Electric has added a brief 
epilogue to highlight the major 


achievements of succeeding years. 





Warath 


of the HEARTHSTONE 


LEXACHROME, the new plastic floor 

tile, offers unusual design and color 
opportunities in the residential field. 
Colors range from vivid, brilliant solids 
to delicate, blending pastels — from an 
inky black to true, clean white. Thirty- 
three solid and mottled colors, available 
in sixteen sizes, make the architect's 
problem of design selection easy and en- 
joyable. ... And the peerless beauty of 
Flexachrome is matched by its iron-like 
durability. It has safe, firm foot comfort and it 
will not scar permanently from special abuses 
such as hot grease or burning cigars or 
cigarettes. The only maintenance needed is 
an occasional mopping with mild soap and 





hrome in Entrance Hall of Modern Residence 


warm water ... Here is a better floor for 
kitchen, bath, recreation room and entrance 
hall areas. Write today for informative data 
and the name of the nearest approved Flexa- 
chrome contractor. 


The TILE-TEX COMPANY, Chicago Heights, III. 
Eastern Sales Office: 101 Park Ave., New York 


louack come... an excrusive TILE-TEX —rxoover 
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BYERS WROUGHT IRON FOR RADIANT 
HEATING INSTALLATIONS.  Pitts- 
burgh, A. M. Byers Co., 1941. 44 pp., 
8'/ by II in., illustrated 

\ REVISION of a former book, this 

study gives a picture of the radiant 

heating field—its importance, high- 
lights of technical design, piping, ex- 
amples of installations in various 
types of buildings. Kssentially a pro- 
motion piece for the Byers Company, 

it has a wide general application. A 

useful bibliography is included. 


HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR CON. 
DITIONING GUIDE. Vol. 19. New York, 
American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers, 1941. xxiii plus 1120 
plus 96 pp., 6 by 9 in., illus. (charts, 
diagrams, graphs, tables). $5.00. With 
thumb index, $5.50 

For this nineteenth edition nearly 

half of the chapters have been re- 

viewed and rewritten: and some re- 

arrangement and grouping of the 46 

chapters into seven sections gives an 

added sense of order and proportion. 
There is a new detailed chapter on 

Thermodynamics of Air and Water 

Mixtures; and a new working chart, 

the Mollier Diagram for Moist Air. 


CURRENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Precast Concrete for Bomb Shelters in 
Quick Time. By A. O. Aisher. Concrete 
(Cement Mill Edition), Chicago, April, 
1941 


Air Raid Damage. By Sydney E. 
Castle, F.R.I.B.A. Illustrated Carpenter 
and Builder, London, Feb. 28, 1941, pp. 
230-1 

UNDERGROUND. or partly underground, 

one has the best protection from 

bomb explosions. These two comple- 
mentary articles describe construction 
of one-family and larger shelters. 

At first shelter trenches were lined 
with wood; but there is not enough 
wood in the country to do the job 
properly. Now reinforced concrete, 
either in precast units or poured in 
place, forms the floor and walls up 
to ground level. The Home Office 
standard requires resistance to be 40‘ 
lbs. a sq. ft. Above the ground level! 
angle-iron steel and corrugated gal 
vanized iron sheathing are used and 
the whole construction covered wit! 
soil at least 18 in. deep. 

A blast wall obstructs the entranc: 
to prevent or minimize damage or d 


| struction from explosions near th 
| entrance. and an emergency exit | 


provided. 


| (Continued on page 34) 
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Make the industry is talking about the Steel Sash Merit-Meter. 
vis UA L-TE S T | It’s the one simple, easy-to-understand comparison 


SEE 
FEEL 
KNO 


of steel window quality. Based on sworn facts, taken 
largely from Sweet's 1940 Architectural Catalog 


Mesker gives you at least 35% more quality for your 


ca g File, it compares the quality of leading steel win- 
s dows, point-by-point, FACT BY FACT. It PROVES 
ps ( ) 


| money! While detailing only Industrial Pivoted 

the difference Sash features, it’s indicative of the extra value in a// 
the difference | Mesker products. It’s the one SURE WAY to specify 
W the difference steel sash the RIGHT WAY. Get your copy now! 


te today for your 


al Test Kit. It com- 


cs the gouge °F | MESKER BROTHERS © ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ng bars by Mesker | 


J others. It's Free. | SINCE 1879 


MENT INDUSTRIAL 


DOORS 
® BROTHER S 
METAL 


SCREENS 424 SOUTH 7th STREET 


DETENTION See lth ee hee 
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A major problem is drainage. Ex- 


cavating four feet gives plenty 


soil for protection but in clay that 
gives too much water, and many va- 
riations in geological water condi- 
tions are sometimes not easily fore- 
seen. Curbs raised as high as the 





“THE COMPRESSOR that Can be Hung 
from the Roof”... the York V/W Freon 
Compressor, gives new freedom to archi- 
tects and contractors in planning and 
installing air conditioning. York’s exclu- 
sive V/W design produces a machine in 
such perfect static and dynamic balance 
as to be vibration-free. It thus requires 
no special foundation. It may be mounted 


anywhere, is frequently placed on upper 


back escape door permits, and a 4- 


214-1 concrete lined with waterproof 
cement seem to be the best solution. 


Air Raid Damage. . . By Sydney E. 
Castle, F.R.I.B.A. Illustrated Carpenter 
and Builder, London, Mar. 7, 1941, pp. 
262-3 


\PPARENTLY no conclusions regard- 






floors, platforms, or 


spended from roof 
trusses. It is more cOmpact than any 
previous air conditioningompressor. All 
parts subject to wear are easily replace- 
able. It is available in a wide range of 
capacities. York Ice 
Machinery Corporation, 
York, Pa. Branches and 
Distributors throughout 


the world. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 
“Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885” 
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ing buildings’ resistance to blasting 
are possible except that good con- 
struction as a rule stands better than 
that “composed of sticks and nails.” 
Nevertheless, Norman walls within 
the Tower of London which have 
stood well during nine centuries have 
been in recent raids “rooted up like 
a carrot.’ In this. the third of a 
series. are given some astonishing ex- 
amples of the effects of high-power 
blasting on constructions of various 
types: One bomb made a crater so 
deep that it was a small mountain- 
eering feat to climb down into it. but 
disturbed none of the immediate back 
elevations of row houses below the 
chimney pots, and even that half- 
heartedly: a key-hole  escutcheon 
plate was found a block away from 
the otherwise unscathed door to 
which it belonged: roof tiles have 
held so solidly that the roof could 
have been hoisted back if the house 
had survived: and a detached house 
of brick bonding shot back from one 
to four inches at the level of the damp 
course, with no damage bevond a few 
interior cracks and a cracked pane or 


two in the leaded glass windows. 


Heat Gained Through Windows With 
and Without Shadings. Sheet Metal 
Worker, Feb., 1941, pp. 42, 44 

THIs REPORT, condensed from the pa- 

per presented by F. C. Houghton and 

David Shore to the 1941 ASHVE 

Conference at Kansas City, describes 

13 arrangements of shadings to de- 

termine the effectiveness in keeping 

out radiant heat from sun’s rays of 
devices including awnings, venetian 
blinds, roller shades and absorbing 


glass. 


The Water Wheel Returns. By Wait 
Johnson. Arts and Decoration, New York 
and Stroudsburg, Pa., April, 1941, p. 15, 
photos 

THE “OLD MILL” featured in adver- 

tisements for country real estate may 

have an aged look, but where there 
is a change of level and some water 
it is often an efficient power machine. 

In Pennsylvania alone, almost two 

thousand water wheels are doing a 

good turn, starting a turbine unit on 

the way to providing electric lighting 
for the home, water for the livestock 
and power for spraying trees. 
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HOUSE FOR MR. AND MRS. C. P. CLARK, NASHVILLE, TENN.: EMMONS H. WOOLWINE and JOHN HARWOOD, Architects 


This month's group of houses, selected from 
widely separated regions of this country, vary 
in size (one to six bedrooms), style, and 


solution. The basic planning ideas have wide- 
spread potential application and adaptability 
to the fundamental problems of residential planning in any part of the country. As is pointed 
out many elements conform to the standards mentioned in “How Safe Is The House?" (p. 67). 
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EMMONS H. WOOLWINE and 
JOHN HARWOOD, Architects 


REQUIRED FOR THE NASHVILLE, TENN. residen: 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Clark was a ground floor 
suite for entertaining which would be ind 
pendent of the main living and service area 
Hence the den, recreation room and kitchenet 
The living room was placed on the second flo»: 
to take advantage of a fine view over the s 
rounding countryside. This location also simy 
fied the framing. The room opens on a balco: 
cantilevered from living room floor and ad 
tionally supported by tie rods from roof raft 
Since the owner preferred a storage room 
attic space, such a room was provided over 
ae garage. This arrangement has the additional 
2186 KIT vantage that by means of block and tackle im 
=a diately above a trap door lifting of heavy obj 
cim<cT E£LoOR is facilitated. 
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ALDEN B. Dow, Architect 


THE PLAN OF THIS MIDLAND, MICH. house was conditioned by the sloping lot, and by ' 
view obtainable from second floor level. Thus living room and study on the seco: d 
floor have the best outlook; rooms used either less frequently or for shorter periods »f 
time are on the ground floor. Exterior walls are of light pink brick and turquoise b! 'e 
building board, with varnished wood trim. Interior walls are of natural white plaster >r 
brick; carpets are brilliant blue-green in color. Provision for light—both artificial a: d 
natural—is ample: note large glass areas (admitting plenty of daylight) and flv -h 
ceiling lights to complement the natural source. Circulation is provided for with li: ‘le 
waste space; service stairs are located immediately behind the main stair, and are pa ‘- 
tioned off for privacy. The plenitude of closets, cupboards and shelves provides oF 
storage of all types, and is itself an excellent safety measure. 
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ALDEN B, DOW, ARCHITECT (continued) 


ENTRANCE HALL from stair landing 





LIVING ROOM: View toward stair hall 
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DRESSING TABLE and shelves in bedroom 





DETAIL OF WINDOWS in study, hall and bedrooms 





\NTRANCE HALL looking toward recreation room STAIR HALL 
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WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, Architect 


AN UNUSUAL FEATURE OF THIS HOUSE NEAR GILROY, 
CALIF. for Mrs. A. G. Reynolds, is the use of ramps 


throughout instead of stairs. This device, long con- 
sidered a safety measure, is practical in this instance 
since the spread-out plan accommodates the ramp 
without materially increasing the amount of walking 
necessary. Nowhere in the house or garden area are 
steps used for a change of level; terraces are flush 
with floor level. Pitch of the hipped roof is steeper 
than that of the shed over the rest of the house: the 
effect is that both slopes appear to be the same. Ex- 
terior siding is redwood boards and battens, with two 





coats of boiled linseed oil. Interior finish is Pon- 
derosa pine; ceilings are of wall board. 


Photos by Roger Sturtevant 
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WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, ARCHITECT (continued) 


LIVING ROOM 


RAMP from living area 


to sleeping quarters 
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TRANKLIN and BROWN, Architects 


ON A KNOLL IN SEWICKLEY, PA. is the residence 
x Mrs. Margaret A. Campbell. The long, 
ither rambling plan recognizes the terrain, 
nd makes possible location of bedrooms on 
ie first floor, so that the house is essentially a 
ne floor residence. The service area is located 
ear the entrance road, convenient for deliv- 
ies. The laundry, on the same level with, and 
cessible from kitchen as well as from the ae een 
ervice porch, involves no extra walking or 
imbing of stairs. Ample storage space is pro- 
ded. A light standard at the entrance to the 
riveway reduces possibility of night accidents. 
/riveway markers are painted white for greater 
sibility. 
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HOUSED 


FRASIER SMITH, Designer 


NEAR WHEELING, W. VA. is the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Frasier 
Smith. The plan is so compact that an absolute minimum of hall space 
is necessary, but circulation is ingeniously provided for. The dining 
alcove is the means of access between living and sleeping areas; since 
its use is confined to specific times when circulation is unnecessary, 
use of the’space for these two functions is logical. For so small a house 
there is an unusual amount of storage space. Another feature is the 
combination of kitchen, utility room and garage; these form one unit 
and have worked out satisfactorily, according to Mr. Smith. The house 
was planned for minimum upkeep and maintenance, and, except for 
the solid black floors which show dirt easily, has justified the owner’s 
hopes. The exterior is of redwood siding, unfinished, with deep blue 
trim; interiors are finished in plywood, except for the kitchen and 
bath, where walls are of painted wall board. Ceilings throughout are 


of fibre board. 


ENTRANCE DETAIL LIVING ROOM looking toward dining alcove 
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DINING ALCOVE 


L. A. PATTERSON, Architect 


THIS SMALL HOUSE IN MIAMI, FLA. 
was designed by the architect as a win- 
ter home for himself and his wife. The 
organization of the plan is direct and 
compact; plenty of storage space is 
provided, and there is a minimum of 
hall area, but circulation is unham 
pered. Dining area is separated from 
the living room only by a movabl 
screen. The exterior is of “adobe” ce 
ment brick; interior finish is wester! 
white pine, painted. The roof is o! 
white cement shingle tile, a much use: 
local material. The house is equippe: 
with a solar water heater. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE is reached by 
es we a ramp; there are no changes 
re in level throughout the house 
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C. B. TROEDSSON, Architect 


THIS STUDIO-RESIDENCE IN CLAREMONT, 


CALIF. for Mr. and Mrs. Milford Zornes 


provides privacy from the street and at 
the same time offers ample space for out- 
door living. The studio is so located and 
equipped that it can be rented as a sepa- 
rate unit. Mr. Zornes, a painter, required 
wall space on which to hang his paint- 
ings; this is provided in the gallery (with 
skylight over), separated from living 
room by low bookshelves. Space for Mrs. 
Zornes’ piano is provided at western end 
of living room, with skylight to left. Wall 
construction is stud with plaster or verti- 
cal shiplap redwood, and reinforced 
groutlock or brick construction. Roof 
ventilation is provided by continuous 
screen-covered openings under projecting 
eaves. Fence is of corrugated asbestos 
board, painted reddish brown. 
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C. B. TROEDSSON, ARCHITECT (continued) 





TERRACE: looking from bedroom toward living room 








LIV ING ROOM: A low bookcase 
partitions off the gallery where 
the owner shows his paintings. 
Note the flush skylight. At the 
right is a view of the opposite end 
of the room from which can be 
seen the terrace and garden 
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JOHN B. PIERCE FOUNDATION, Robert L. Davison, Director of Housing Research 
SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL, Consultant Architects 


Most RECENT of the experimental, low-cost houses developed by the 


John B. Pierce Foundation is this “skeleton frame and curtain 


wall” house built by the Stansbury Corporation near Baltimore. 
Md. Two elements are of special news interest: 1. The structural 
system. 2. A rationalized construction procedure which assigns 
items to the shop or the field according to where they are most 
economically handled; yet which does not conflict with existing 
craft organizations. Such operations as sizing. notching, etc., are 
handled in the shop or mill; actual assembly of elements is made 
a field operation. 

As in previous houses researched by the Pierce Foundation 
(AR 1/34; 8/35; 10/36 and 9/39), plan elements. materials and 
construction methods were determined only after exhaustive pre- 
analysis and test, with no interest in or bias in favor of any particu- 
lar material, equipment or system per se. 

Detailing of the house for large-scale production required the 
development of an entire new type of drawing, combining architec- 
tural, structural and shop drawings, specifications and erection man- 
ual (see next page). 








Photos by Orville K. Blake 


TYPICAL INTERIORS 


TYPICAL ARCHITECT’S 
DRAWING all details 


(many in isometric), as- 


sembly instructions and 
specifications are includ- 
ed on each sheet. Entire 


set of drawings—about 60 
sheets—is divided into 7 
sections: Foundation; Ex- 


terior erection; Interior 
erection; Rough lumber; 
Millwork; Shop details; 


and Contract drawings. 
Each section, printed in a 
different 
only by the trade or fabri- 
cator involved. All details 
shown on the two follow- 
ing pages are taken direct- 
ly from the originals 


color, is used 
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JOHN B. PIERCE FOUNDATION, Robert L. Davison, Director of Housing Research 


SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL, Consultant Architects 








(continued) 


HOUSE utilizes a skeleton frame to which a curtain wall is 
Unlike a usual bearing wall of traditional materials. either 


THE NEW 
attached. 
shop or job assembled, or a heavy panel unit assembly requiring 
special means for support and attachment. the curtain wall in the 
Baltimore house is simply a material, as it comes from the factory. 
exterior weather surface. 


All necessary 


components insulation, and 


interior finished wall surface—are integrated into this single struc- 
tural board, which is made up of an insulation board core veneered 
in manufacture with a 14-in. sheet of asbestos-cement on both faces 
For exterior walls, a board with a 1-in. insulation core is used; for 
interior partitions, the insulation core is 1 in. The use of this ready- 
made material instead of a curtain wall that must be assembled from 
a number of elements both materially reduces costs and overhead of a 
prefabricator, and simplifies and speeds erection. 

Members of the frame—4-by-4-in. wood columns spaced 12 ft. on 
centers, built-up sills, and plywood girders—come from the mill pre- 
finished and pre-cut as to length, detail and profile. Sash and doors 
come from the manufacturer prefitted to frames for installation. 

In arriving at the most economical use of materials, the Pierce 
Foundation concluded that the largest unit of a curtain wall material 
hand labor at the site and that is 


generally commercially available is 4 by 12 ft. This explains both the 


that is both convenient to use by 


12-ft. centering of columns and the horizontal use of the board. Among 
advantages noted for the horizontal system: 

1. Use of maximum size of available curtain wall material in simple 
rectangular sizes; if used vertically, more cutting of odd shapes as 
well as greater number of joints would have been necessary. 

2. The horizontal sill member in the frame allows the architect any 
Had the board been used 
vertically, window widths would be limited to multiples of the width 
of the material. 


width or arrangement of windows desired. 
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The skeleton frame is of 4-by-4-in. 
columns, sills and plywood girders 








To this frame, the ready-made 
curtain wall material is attached 








ett Jeni 


Sash and doors, prefitted to frames, 
are installed; joints are caulked 





~b we 

Wood trusses are erected. Heavy, 
asphalt-impregnated roofing, combin- 
ing structural, insulation and water- 
proofing functions, applied on shingle 
strips. Gable end is a louvre vent 
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JOHN B. PIERCE FOUNDATION, Robert L. Davison, Director of Housing Research 


SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL, Consultant Architects 
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Interior view of wall elements in place 
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Attached to lower truss chords. . 


Cabinet work is precut for assembly 
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THE GENERALLY-ACCEPTED TRUISM that “home is the safest 
place” is nowadays cracking under an accumulating load 
of evidence to the contrary. Accidents in the home killed 
32,000 people in 1939—a third of all accidental deaths, 
within 2 per cent of the number killed in motor accidents, 
and more than twice as many as were killed in industry. 
In addition, approximately 3,000,000 persons were injured 
in home accidents—about 375,000 of them suffering some 
permanent disability. Expressed in economic terms—wage 
loss, medical expenses, overhead cost of insurance—it is 
estimated that these accidents cost $600,000,000; property 
loss in home fires amounted to an additional $100,000,000. 
“As a cause of death and disability,” says Dr. Donald B. 
Armstrong of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., “the 
home accident problem may significantly be compared 


(Vi HOME 


% 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


with some of the hitherto major diseases of mankind, many 
of which have yielded to scientific control.” Some idea of 
the epidemic proportions of the problem may be gathered 
from the fact that home accidents are the eighth most 
important cause of death—exceeded only by heart disease, 








cancer, cerebral hemmorrhage, nephritis, pneumonia, 
tuberculosis and motor accidents! 


Human fallibility to blame? 

What causes these accidents? How can they be reduced? 
For a clue to the answers to these questions the architect 
might turn to industry, where scientific research and con- 
trol and preventive measures have resulted in a “69 per 
cent reduction in accident frequency and a 50 per cent 
reduction in accident severity in the period from 1926 to 


17% PUBLIC PLACES 


1939 inclusive.” Such facts indicate that the problem of 
home accidents can be objectively attacked and drastically 
reduced—but only from a similarly scientific point of 17% 

view, OCCUPATIONAL* 

Naturally, no house can be 100 per cent accident-proof. 
The factor of human fallibility enters into the use of a 
house just as it does that of a motor car, so that intensive 
education of the home owner must parallel an increased 
safety factor in the design. But, in a statistical sense, the 
main burden of blame rests on the house, not the user. 
This is made clear by recent surveys (see charts, next 
page) which show that home accidents of a given type 
happen to people of given age and sex, while occupied 
with given tasks, at given places in the house. 

‘There is, on the basis of available material, no way of 
tell ng whether the percentage of home accidents is higher 
in old houses than in new, or in non-architect designed 
houses than in those architect-designed. The chances are 
provably in favor of new, architect-designed structures. 
But even here the margin is not as large as might at first 
be «xpected. Figures seem to indicate that higher priced 
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ANNUAL FREQUENCY (per 1,000 persons} OF HOME ACCI- 
DENTS DISABLING FOR A WEEK OR MORE. Note that after 
20 years—i.e., the age when most women become housekeepers— 
the rate for women overtakes that of men. Earlier lead of males is 
probably due to fact boys are more active and adventurous than 
girls* 
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14% | OTHER MEANS 
TWO-THIRDS OF ALL ACCIDENTS DISABLING FOR A WEEK 
OR MORE ARE DUE TO FALLS, which indicates that movement— 
under even the best conditions—is a dangerous operation. Here, 
as on the highway, scientific “traffic planning" is in order* 
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ACCIDENTS IN THE HOME ARE BY WAY OF BEING "OCCU- 
PATIONAL” IN NATURE where adult women are concerned. Notice 
for example how sharply their curve on burns (top, right) overtakes 
and passes that of men at 20 years* 
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avoided by a good architect without his being conscious of 
the safety issue per se. But many other danger points 
remain because of the same approach. Accidents in the 
home are the result of characteristic movements and 
processes which require the closest scrutiny by the archi- 
tect if they are to be prevented. This does not always imply 
change in the design. Thus an interior stairway may be 
inherently dangerous because it is steep, slippery, badly 
lighted or winding; but it may also be dangerous because 
the only phone is at its foot and the housewife is always 
in a hurry when running down to answer it. The first in- 
stance might indicate need for redesign of the stair; the 
latter might indicate need for two phones. Another set of 
factors for which the architect can only indirectly be held 
responsible are collisions with furniture in a dark bedroom 
or stumbling over toys in the living room (both statistically 
important as a source of injury). In the first case, if the 
architect's plan anticipates the necessary furniture, it will 
largely determine its placement. In the second case, if he 
provides supervised play space or (at the minimum) stor- 
age space for toys, the child is much likelier to be taught 
to put his toys away. 


Safety is cheaper in the long run 

The fact is that it is the architect, and the architect alone, 
who determines the “safety factor” of the house. The manu- 
facturer of a non-slip flooring material or an efficient 
lighting fixture can only produce the product; it is the 
architect who decides whether or not to use it and, if so, 
how. Although the initial cost of many safety features may 
be higher, in the long run they cost less. This is true not 
only in a general statistical sense (such as Dr. Armstrong's 
estimate of $600,000,000 annual loss), but in a concrete 
and specific way (such as USHA’s 98 per cent reduction in 
costs of liability insurance and 59 per cent reduction in 
fire insurance). Safety can be made to pay its way! 
*Source: ‘““Home Accidents as Recorded in the National Health Survey 
by Britten, Klebba and Hailman. Public Health Reports, Vol. 55, No. 45 
November 1940. 
tSource: “Certain Characteristics of Urban Housing’ by Britten, Brown 


and Altman. Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. XVIII, No. 2 
April 1940. 
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THE MORE EXPENSIVE HOME OR APART- 
MENT IS NOT NECESSARILY SAFER THAN 
ITS CHEAPER COUNTERPART. This would seem 
to indicate that safety depends as much upon 
the way in which the house is designed as upon 
the materials out of which it is built? 
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NoT ALL AREAS of the house are 
equally dangerous, nor are the various 
types of accidents evenly distributed 
through the house. Thus outside stairs 
and porches are over seven times as 
dangerous as the bathroom, while falls 
are twice as prevalent on outside stairs 
and porches as in the bathroom. This 
of itself constitutes impressive proof 
tht accidents in the home are not due 
merely to “human nature” but to very 
ifie factors which can be antici- 

d and largely eliminated by the 

y architect. Where there’s an acci- 

' there’s a reason; and this reason 

be partly due to what experts in 

field call “unsafe conditions” and 

ly to “unsafe practices.” Here ref- 
ercace to industrial experience may 
(ne in handy. In industrial safety 
kK, percentages and types of acci- 

‘s are correlated with the type of 
work being done in those departments. 
‘iree major factors are investigated: 
condition of the building itself: 
















ENTS OCCUR? 


the process carried on in the building; 
and the practice of the workers. Re- 
duction of the accident rate may in- 
volve any or all of the three. 

The same analysis may be fruitfully 
applied to residential design. What 
characteristic processes are carried on 
in a kitchen? To what extent can the 
design of the room itself increase its 
safety (omission of live storage space 
above eye-level, inclusion of electric 
dishwasher, etc.) ? To what extent can 
the process itself be made safer (e.g., 
elimination of deep fat frying or wash- 
ing of cutlery by hand) ? And to what 
extent must the housewife herself 
learn safe practices in housework (to 
cut bread away from the body, to keep 
poisonous or explosive chemicals 
clearly marked and closely locked) ? 

In the first two categories the archi- 
tect is clearly in a position to reduce 
accidents, although the only large 
scale opportunity to apply this tech- 
nique in the building field has been in 


BATHS 26% 


Based on a survey of home acci- 
dents hospitalized at Cook County 
Hospital, 1933 and 1934. WPA pro)- 
ect No. 2950, sponsored by Cook 
County Bureau of Public Welfare; 
supervised by National Safety 
Council. 


the United States Housing Authority. 
Here, as the result of an effective code 
of safety standards in design and con- 
struction, an exceptionally favorable 
safety record has been established as 
compared with average annual fre- 
quencies: 


General accident rate per thousand—4.65 
USHA accident rate per thousand—1.85 
i.e., a 61% reduction! 


Investigation showed that a further 
reduction in accidents of 31 per cent 
and in fires of 59 per cent might have 
been achieved by safer planning and 
designing.* 

“Ordinary care in eliminating phys- 
ical hazards in buildings is not ade- 
quate protection,” says the Greater 
New York Safety Council. “Extraordi- 
nary care, constant inspection, prompt 
maintenance and repair are required 
to assure the minimum .. . personal 
injuries.” Thus, in the following 
pages, are presented detailed sugges- 
tions for raising the safety factor of 
the average American home. 

*Results of USHA’s experience in this field 
are summarized in an excellent new pamphlet 
Planning tor Safety, recently published by the 


Authority, and source of many of the specific 
suggestions in this study. 
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Safety Council. 
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Elimination of any small, sharp changes i in grade, in yard around living areas, is important 
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WALK - TAN CONCRETE 


Where topography makes outside stairs necessary, an arrangement such as this is a definite 
safety factor—short flights of easy stairs, lighted from below eye level, and interspersed with 
platforms. John E. Dinwiddie, Architect 





Where retaining walls are necessary, Terracing is a much safer way of 
they should be topped by railing or handling sharp changes in contours. 
fencing which is high and solid enough Prickly shrubs will discourage "'short- 
to prevent children pushing through or cuts,"’ reduce maintenance and prevent 


climbing over erosion 


Tue Yarpo—The location of almost one- 
fifth of all home accidents is precisely that 
area over which the architect all too often 
has no control —the yard. He usually de 
termines the location of the house, and its 
immediate relation to the ground around it; 
but the development of the plot is too often 
left to chance. In general the same rules 

separation of function, provisions for traffic, 
careful design where abrupt changes ir 


—especially where the plan is “open.” William Wilson Wurster, Architect level occur, adequate lighting of walkway: 
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— apply as to the design of the house itsel! 


PLAYSPACES — In spite of the fact that | 
there are children in most single-famil | 
houses, special areas are seldom set asid | 
for their play in the plot plan. The majority : 
of accidents occuring “outside the house’ 

involve young children, for whom there ‘s 
no real alternative to supervision. Suc! 

areas should thus be located so that th 

can be observed from the house, and shou! 


preferably be level and free from obstri ' 
tions. If equipment is included regular p! . 
ground standards should be observed bo'4 : 
- in design and placement. ' 
0 : 
q FIRE—I s s of t ere 
. ow a E—In those parts of he country wh 
9 : : dry seasons occur, or in many rural lo: :- 
supervised from house, is : ( 
biggest safety factor where tions, brush and grass fires represent a ri E 
= small children are con- safety hazard. In such cases, development »f . 
cerned. Gregory Ain, De- the grounds should provide for an eas! _ 
signer maintained “fire belt” around the house. 
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in or out of bed 
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coll. with inanimate obj. 
nail or splinter 


Controls for garage doors 
which are operated by or 
from the car may prevent 
many a fall on icy pave- 





needles, pointed objec 





Ee ments 
Handling, lifting, carrying... . 
rn Burns, scalds, explosions....... 
oe We by gasoline, cleaners : : 
eo Um ALTHOUGH RELATIVE TO OTHER AREAS of the owner will open them before starting motor. 
id house, few accidents occur in the garage, it Spontaneous combustion often occurs in 
Asphyxiation, suffocation ..... is the scene of many fatal accidents—not- oily wastes, while greasy floors cause both 
EE ES en ably those caused by carbon monoxide poi- bad falls and bad injuries. Adequate space 
fete atom ltt) Te) soning — and serious accidents caused by for storage and repair should encourage 
Ms} fires and falls. “safer practice” on the owner’s part, while 
PY us f a fireproof floor with drain whose surface is 
) CO ee Good VENTILATION - naturally the the equivalent of sand float or scored con- 
—————- ite ro enimels. Pes ae a guarantee pag a eee i crete, should reduce falls and fires. 
tal n most parts of the country this is a simple 
Foreign bodies .............. matter—open sides (“carport”), open eaves SPECIAL CARE should be taken, in lay- 
Hand caught in wringer....... or louvered gable ends. In more severe cli- ing out drives and turn-arounds, that easy 
& . . 
Se mates, natural ventilation may not be desir- grades and maximum visibility are obtained. 
able. Here, easily or perhaps mechanically Many automobile accidents occur right in 
operated doors are the surest guarantee that the yard. 
way of 
contours. 
» ‘'short- 
1 prevent 
OLD TREES which are not sound and/or trafic; instead use clearly visible fencing. cement. Concrete surfaces should not be 
pst one 


sely that 


oo often 


not checked by competent tree surgeons 
constitute another hazard, if close enough to 
strike the house in falling — either from 


ALL GUY WIRES for newly planted trees 


should have white markers. 


sprinkled with neat cement during finishing 
and should not be steel-trowel finished. Sur- 
facing with open joints in which high heels 


ge . lightning, wind- or ice-storms. THE NUMBER of outside steps should be might catch should not be used. 
‘ound it; STORAGE FOR GARDEN TOOLS is im. _"“!4 '° # minimum. House and open areas STEPS 
100 often ported, Saisie sadiatets Gillin ciavenr Mints tele should be arranged to reduce the number E > ; 
rules ping on garden tele: on upturned rake is of slopes and abrupt changes in grade which 1. Conservative gradients. Outside —— 
; 5 spe ' will necessitate steps. House plans can fre- should be no steeper than 10 in. tread and 
or trafhe particularly dangerous. Racks should be tly I j a iMate alias Tae Th .sm vin 
anges 1! located for this equipment in a convenient Se Oe ome brig ese : i : 
es ss way as to substitute interior stairs for out- 2. Uniform rato of tread width to riser 
sic Rial : side steps. height for each flight of steps, and for all 
steps in the same general area. 
fact that GARDEN POOLS are dangerous where WALKS J, 3. Elimination of short step run. Steps 
sle-famil th are young children, who have been i. Proper pitch for drainage both length- should be provided only where three risers 
set asid known to fall in, striking their heads against wise and crosswise. i creenwiee siege or more are necessary. A sloping walk of 
majority I and drowning before regaining con- —— never exceed % in. per ft. A slope low gradient can be used where the change 
e house” sciousness. Heavy bird baths and statuary “ me te. gue Soot te recommended. in grade would otherwise require only one 
1 there likewise present hazards unless firmly se- 2. Careful location of catch basins. The or two steps. 
ile | te & Ieee @ilich te Wheuies Goudy gratings should not be located within the 4. Handrails and landings for long step 
that they red in the ground. at eae a oe area a = runs and where special protection is needed. 
iis ore Irom the walk. Lop of gratings shou Grass areas are desirable adjacent to steps 
rw WERE STEEP GRADES are involved ter- be approximately 3 in. below the walk level. which are not protected by at . 
ales i I are safer than retaining walls; they 3. Conservative slopes. Steep slopes are 5. Nonslip treads. Step surfaces should be 
ae ‘ ! be planted with prickly shrubs to dis- hazardous, especially on the north side of finished in the same manner as walk sur- 
( ge short cuts, hold soil, and reduce buildings where walks are more likely to be faces: a finish comparable in traction to 
I enance. Where grade difference is con- covered with ice or snow. sand float or scored cement. 

i ible, retaining walls should extend 4. Careful location of walks in relation to Ramp slopes should not be steeper than 1 
try rt upper level, or be topped with fencing downspouts. Water should not drain directly to 8 and the surfaces should be nonslip. 
— ( ains. Railings and fences should be de- across walks, particularly in localities where Combination stairs and ramps are not de- 
ent ar § 1 to discourage children climbing or frequent freezing may occur. sirable. Ramps should be provided with 
— § zing through them. Never use “barbed 5. Nonslip walle surfacing. This should be hand-rails. Windows with out-swinging sash 

eee " or low inconspicuous wires to deflect comparable in finish to sand float or scored should not be located over ramps. 
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National Safety Council. 
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1. Hold number “of steps to minimum, with approx. 7!/2-in rise 
10-in. tread. Non-slip, light-colored surface. 2. Counter-sunk reflect 
>. Non-slip, level surface. 4. Minimum change in level at door. 5. N 
glass at bottom or pushing area of door. 6. Downlighting for ster 
7. Posts difficult for children to climb. 8. Gutter. 9. Snow guards ¢ 
cold climates. 


THE PORCH AND OUTSIDE STAIR are the scene 
of 21 percent of all home accidents—they are 
in other words, the most dangerous elements i: 
the house. Moreover, 92 percent of these acci 
dents are due to falls, which indicates that th 
architect’s chief problem is one of “traffic co! 
trol.” Here three factors are of crucial import 
ance: (1) absolute minimum in grade changes 
(2) non-slip, protected stairs; and (3) ade 
quate lighting for porches, stairs and walks. 


ENTRANCE PLATFORMS, according to USH 
should be only one step above grade. Whe 
this is not possible, stairs and platforms shou 
have railings, and should be protected fr 
rain, sleet and snow. Porch and stoop ro 
should be equipped with gutters and— in are 
where snow is heavy—snow guards. 





Where ventilation is a problem, balcony railings might be of vertical SECOND FLOOR PORCHES and ge 

louvers; where solid materials would cut off necessary light, wire-glass should have toe boards and high railings. ue 

railings might be substituted. Note combined yard and burglar light in should be designed to discourage children fr: 1 

cornice climbing over or pushing through them. | 
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Here differentials in floor and terrace levels are 
held to a minimum while glass wall of living and 
dining rooms lights the entire area. John Ekin 
Dinwiddie, Architect 
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door, protected platform and step, minimum number of steps. Door sill might have 
been somewhat lower, since average person does not expect a change in floor level 


oes i 
1 
This entrance meets most requirements for safety — indirect lighting, solid wood 
which comes right at door. John Ekin Dinwiddie, Architect ) 


PORCHES AND TERRACES should also be at 
or very near finished floor level. Rough flagging 
or brick paving which might catch high heels 
should be avoided in areas where traffic is 
I vy. 
Vhere porches are screened, they should 
sturdy railings and frames, since inse- 
curely fastened screens often give a deceptive 
e of security. 


ADEQUATE LIGHTING of porches, platforms 
ar steps should be of conservative intensity but 
» e distribution. A bright, unshielded bulb at 
or near eye level may prove more hazardous 

none at all, especially if located so that 
oo walks into it. The use of built-in eave lights 
ready widespread in some parts of the coun- 
iS a protection against burglary—are also 
fety measure since, if properly designed, 
can illuminate the entire yard. Small re- 
‘rs (such as used on highway signs) coun- Another entrance where accident hazard is reduced to minimum—built-in down- 
unk in walks or steps are another economi- lighting, solid door, guttered roof, 4-in. differential between floor and grade. Van 
afety measure. Evera Bailey, Architect 
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Sa re ae Ww. 4. 
Cut ‘ i possible: no winders. 5. Step lights at platforms and © 
Bitten by animals.............. = turns. 6 Non-slip or carpeted treads. 7. Fluorescent < 
Foreign bodies .............++. = carpets at danger points. 8. Fixed rugs or continuous : 
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IN VIEW OF THE FACT that the most inten- 
sively used areas in the house are its stairs 
and halls (i.e., its circulation system), it 
is not surprising that accident rates are 
high. But falls account for 92 per cent of 
all accidents, which indicates that such 
areas are inherently dangerous and require 
careful detailing if they are to be made safe. 

Falls are preponderantly the result of 
bad illumination and slippery surfaces. Car- 
dinal principles in lighting stairs and halls: 
(1) Intensity and location of both daylight 
and artificial illumination should be approx- 
imately equal. (2) Users of stairs and halls 


CARPET OR 
NON-$/I4ID 
SURFACE 
\ 










should never have to walk into the light or 
(conversely) in their own shadow. Thus, 
where possible, light sources should be on 
side or ceiling of stair. Many practices 
such as 
lighted treads, lighted rails, fluorescent car 
pets—might well be considered in domestic 
practice. Highly polished floor surfaces 
should be avoided — especially in stairs 

in favor of carpeting or non-slip materials 
Use of loose rugs or runners should be dis 
couraged. Stairs are difficult and dangerous 
to clean: surfaces, contours, and joints 
should be detailed with this fact in mind 


common in the commercial field 










a an 

be ANGLES OF ASCENT for ramps, stairs, and RAMPS require more space than stairs but are otherwise 5s HA 

S ladders — well known, but still too often expensive. They offer fewer hazards and are much easier «7d ster 

+ ignored. Changes in floor level should never safer to clean and maintain. A solid wire-glass balustrade tre 's- eith 

= be /ess than two steps; winders should be mits light, keeps children from climbing up or pushing thro: jh Ma 

© avoided nati 
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Safety Council. 


National 


Source 


ALTHOUGH — contrary to popular belief — 
fewer accidents occur in the bathroom than 
in any other single area in the house, many 
serious falls, burns and poisonings do occur 
here. 

Flat-bottomed tubs with rolled rims pro- 
viding a continuous grab support are recom- 
mended by USHA, while importance of 
non-skid floors in shower stalls is obvious. 
Towel and grab bars, soap dishes and fix- 
ture handles should be metal, as serious cuts 
often occur with china ones. Manual or 
thermostatically controlled mixing valves on 





1. Locked and lighted compartment for drugs. 
2. Razor blade slot. 3. Metal handles on fixtures. 
4. Non-slip floor when wet. 5. Non-slip shower 
pan. 6. Flat bottomed tub. 7. Securely fixed metal 


L ro COR 


jrab bar. 8. Light switch at door. 


HAL should be well lighted, without 


steps or loose rugs; all doors should 
tithe slide horizontally or swing in. 
Many » hall could be easily illumi- 
nate< 


»y “borrowed” light 
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TWO PHONES in a two-story house are an invest- 
ment in safety, reducing accidents caused by hasty 
efforts "to get downstairs before the phone stops 
ringing." Few stairs are designed for “fast traffic’ 





























showers have prevented many a serious 
scalding. 

A night light controlled by a switch in 
the door jamb is a safety feature. All 
switches should be located so that they can- 
not be manipulated from bathtub or lava- 
tory; all individual lights should be oper- 
ated by a pull cord. If required, electric 
heaters should be built-in. 

Since used razor blades in waste baskets 
are a real hazard, a razor blade slot is de- 
sirable, as is a locked and lighted compart- 
men for poisonous drugs and chemicals. 





TWO BATHS in a two-story house are similarly an 
investment in safety (even more than in conveni- 
ence) — especially where there are children or 
elderly people, for whom stair-climbing offers one of 
the greatest hazards 
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Tue Kitcuen is the most dangerous single 
area in the house, not only to the housewife 
but also to children. Although the greatest 
danger comes from the use of fire and the 
presence of gas and hot liquids, falls, cuts, 
scratches and other types of accidents also 
occur in the kitchen. A great many kitchen 
accidents are the result of the hazards im- 
plicit in present customs of preparing, cook- 
ing and serving of food. (Frying in deep fat, 
for example, is the cause of many serious 
burns, while children are often scalded by 
overturning a boiling liquid on the stove.) 
Prevention of this category of accidents is 
largely a matter of education, rather than 
architecture. However, careful study by the 
architect can vastly reduce safety hazards 
in the kitchen. 


COOKING RANGES should always be lo- 
cated at least 1 ft. from window jambs. Ac- 
cording to USHA, curtains blowing across 
range burners are a principal source of fires. 
By the same token, cupboards or shelving 
should not be located above ranges. Even 
when there is no danger of fire, the risk of 
falling against a burner while trying to get 
something out of the cupboard is great. 

Ranges should conform to at least the 
minimum standards of the American Gas 
Association or the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. High ovens and very low ones con- 
stitute safety hazards which cause many 
serious burns. One alternative might be the 
use of separate cooking units, built into the 
cabinet work at optimum level (bottom, left, 
facing page). 


+ 


1. Light switches at all entrances. 2. Refrigerator and light switche 
enough from sink so that simultaneous contact is impossible. 3. Range at « 
| ft. from window jamb so curtains can't burn. 4. Cutting knives stor 
racks—not drawers. 5. Vent all combustion stoves to outside. 6 Kee 





STORAGE SPACE in the kitchen is a rec- 
ognized necessity, since more equipment is 
required there than in any other area of the 
house. Moreover, this equipment is in rela- 
tively constant use, so that most storage 
space is “live.” Ease of access to this “live” 
storage space is of paramount importance. 
Many bad falls result from it being too 
high, while lifting strains occur if it is too 
low; it should be concentrated in a horizon- 
tal zone from about 1 ft. off the floor to a 
little over eye level. 

Such cabinets should have no exterior 
angles; where necessary, they should be 
rounded. Sliding doors are likely to be less 
hazardous than hinged ones. All handles and 
escutcheons should be of metal. 


ADEQUATE LIGHTING both natural and 
artificial, is perhaps more important in the 
kitchen than elsewhere. Many types of kit- 
chen accidents are directly traceable to poor 
lighting. Both general and local illumination 
are necessary, but well-lit working surfaces 
are especially desirable, since general light- 
ing alone forces the housewife to work in 
her own shadow. Continuous backlighting 
of counters by means of glass or glass block 
panels, plus continuous downlighting from 
overhead cabinets, offers one solution (bot- 
tom, right, facing page). General lights 
should be controlled from switches at door. 
All light switches and fixtures should be 
out of reach of plumbing fixtures and re- 
frigerator. 


pan handles turned in. 7. Gas range petcocks should have safety 
8. Continuous lighting for counters. 9. Sliding cupboard doors to 


bumped heads. 10. Garbage disposer or built-in garbage compartment: 


outside access. 11. Oven and broiler high enough to avoid stoopin 
lifting heavy hot objects. 12. Non-slip floors. 13. Breakfast-play roo: 


joining kitchen. 14. Toe recess. 15. Adequate shelving—not too high, n 
low. 16. Avoid projecting cabinets; where necessary 


round off c: 


17. Fire-extinguisher at door to rest of house. 18. Glass panel in d 
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Dining room ina 
large residence by Vic- 
tor Civkin, Architect 


LIKE THE BATH, the dining room is the 
scene of relatively fewer accidents than 
other areas. This is probably due to the fact 
that it is normally used only at meal times. 
Many of these accidents occur as the result 
of “unsafe practices” (children pulling ta- 
ble cloths off a loaded table, people leaning 
back in fragile chairs, housewives getting 
badly burned on the waffle iron). Against 
accidents of this type, the architect can ob- 
viously do little. 


ADEQUATE CHINA STORAGE — either 


in the dining room or between it and kitchen 


This kitchen, designed by J. R. 
Davidson, features a series of cook- 
ing units (instead of a stove) so 
organized as to prevent stooping 
or reaching 


Counter space, well-lighted 
day and night, is the best 
prevention of many of the 
cuts and burns which occur 
in the kitchen 


— is an essential. Like the kitchen, the 
equipment here is in daily use; this implies 
“live storage” without stooping or reaching. 

Another portion of dining room accidents 
are due to the room’s being used for pur- 
poses other than that of eating—i.e., sleep- 
ing, children’s playing, sewing, etc. This is 
inevitable in a small house where space is at 
a premium and sheer pressure forces the 
improper use of the dining room. Hence 
the design of dining rooms might well pro- 
vide for combination use by flexible layout 
and adequate storage space. 
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Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
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1. No change in floor level at room 
entrance. 2. Switch at room en- 
trance. 3. Fuel storage near fire- 
place. 4. Adequate provisions for 
hanging pictures. 5. Flush, ade- 
quate fire screen. 6. Raised hearth 
—safer and easier to clean. 7. 
Bookcases at or near eye level. 8. 
Storage for special equipment — 
toys, card tables, etc. 9. All large 
areas of fixed glass should be pro- 
tected by low platform or rail. All 
regular windows should be 2 ft. 
8 in. off floor. 10. Adequate spe- 
cial and general lighting: Light 
sources similar day and night. 
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Westinghouse 
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THOUGH THERE ARE recorded cases of persons 
having been killed in living rooms by heavy 
picture frames falling off the wall, the majority 
of accidents are again caused by falls, and step- 
ping on or striking against inanimate objects. 
Desirable safety measures are consequently sim- 
ilar—good lighting, non-skid floors, design of 
room and layout of furniture for multiple use 
and easy circulation. As in the dining room, 
many of these accidents are due to the varied 
and often conflicting activities which take place 
here—playing, sewing, studying, dancing, sleep- 
ing, etc. Since, especially in the small house, 
this is the only area in which such activities can 
occur, it is essential that they be anticipated and 
provided for. 


GOOD GENERAL ILLUMINATION, with ap- 





Illuminated soffit gives general illumi 
nation of room at night same general di 
rection and distribution as in daytime 


These bookshelves are located 
for easy visibilty and access 
in the optimum storage zone 





OR CARPETED SUBFACE 
WA 


LOOSE @ 


proximately the same distribution as daylight, is 
generally desirable. Localized lighting for r«ad- 
ing, writing, etc., is of course essential. Ordi- 
nary windows should be at least 32 in. off the 
floor (unless protected), should be easily 
cleaned from the inside, and securely scree ‘ed. 
Where glass areas extend to the floor, hey 
should be protected by low rail or plat! orm, 
unless they also serve as doors to porch o: ter- 
races; in which case changes in level shou’ | be 
held to a minimum. 


FLOORS should not be too highly poli-.ed. 
Avoid small rugs unless mounted on rv ber 
“grippers” to prevent sliding. 


FURNITURE should be organized for easy : \0ve 
ment through room to reduce hazard of ‘col- 
liding with inanimate objects.” 
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General Electric 





Beprooms are the scene of many types of acci- 
dents of which, ironically, “falling in or out of 
bed” is one of the most common. Many cases 
involve children — suffocation by bed clothes, 
poisoning from eating paint off furniture or 
woodwork, cuts or scratches from razor blades 
or needles dropped in the wastebasket. 


OTHER CAUSES of many serious injuries and 
deaths in the bedroom are fire and smoke. The 
two-story house should have a fire-extinguisher 








Adequate storage space 
(above) accessible without 
reaching or bending. Built- 
in local lighting for reading 
in bed (left) 


1. Windows washable from inside: 
at least 32 in. above floor. 2. Well 
secured screens. 3. Adequate stor- 
age; suits, dresses and shoes at eye 
level. 4. Permanent local lighting. 
5. Switch at room entrance, con- 
trolling general lighting. 6. Door 
opens into bedroom, not too near 
stair head. 


NON - POISONOUS 
PAINT FOR CHILDREN 


in hall within easy reach of all bedrooms. If fire 
alarms are included they might well ring in 
each bedroom. 


WINDOWS in bedrooms — especially second 
floor bedrooms—should be 32 in. off floor, se- 
curely screened and easily cleaned from inside. 


NEED FOR adequate lighting, safe non-slip 
floors, and efficient organization of furniture is 
as great—if not more so—here as elsewhere in 
the house. 


SAFETY IN THE iV 





Benton Building Co. 
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THERE ARE CERTAIN safety factors which cut across the 
entire house and must consequently be handled as systems 
rather than as isolated factors which occur in each room. 


FIRE PROTECTION. The best house is naturally one which 
is literally non-inflammable. But such construction is be- 
yond the reach of the majority of clients; and there is the 
added fact that most household furnishings and equipment 
are highly inflammable, so that disastrous fires can occur 
in houses which are structurally non-inflammable. Thus 
the most economic measures are usually the fireproofing or 
fire-retarding of vulnerable areas such as roof, furnace- 
room and kitchen. Domestic sprinkler systems and fire 
alarms are two features which could economically be 
included in most houses, with little increase in cost and 
great increase in safety. The absolute minimum in a non- 
fireproofed house should be fire extinguishers in kitchen 
and/or furnace room. If the house is two-storied, there 
should be an additional extinguisher on the second floor, 
since open stairs offer a natural flue for spreading flames. 
In general, fire-prevention measures may be grouped under 
these heads: 1. fireproofing of entire structure; 2. fire 
resistance of vulnerable areas; 3. sprinkler systems; 4. fire 
alarms; 5. fire extinguishers.* 


ADEQUATE DAY AND ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. In the last 
analysis, it may be said that inadequate lighting is the 
principal cause of accidents, since even hazardous condi- 
tions can be avoided if well-lighted. Where possible, both 
day and artificial lighting should conform to accepted 
standards for specific seeing tasks. Of great importance is 
continuity in time (minimum variation from day to night) 
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wey __—* Fife-resistant ceiling. 2. Light controlled 
ee at head of stairs. 3>~Sprinkler system. 
eae 4 White or yellow area at foot of stairs. 
™N§. Separate storage room for household 
goods. (Storage of trunks, cases, etc. 
should be located on main floor, thus 
reducing danger of sprains, hernia, etc.) 


and in space (minimum variation from room to room) .** 


STORAGE. Adequate storage space —carefully designed 
for a specific purpose — is much more a problem of safety 
than of mere convenience. The majority of falls are the 
result of either (1) an attempt to get or replace an article 
in storage or (2) falling over or colliding with an article 
which should have been stored but wasn’t because of lack 
of proper storage facilities. Zones of active storage (i.e., 
articles in constant use) should be designed so that no 
reaching or climbing, resulting in strains or falls, is neces- 
sary. Zones of inactive storage (i.e., articles in seldom or 
seasonal use) should be on main floor wherever possible. 


TRAFFIC. Architects as a rule devote a good deal of atten- 
tion to “circulation”: yet this is too often approached as 
simply a matter of plan, rather than one involving non-slip 
surfaces, easy turns, good illumination, minimum changes 
in level, etc. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR THE VERY YOUNG, THE AGED 
AND THE INFIRM. As indicated in charts on page 68, even 
the best house is hard on the very young or the aged user. 
Since these age groups are in the minority in the average 
family, and since even this minority changes with time, 
it is seldom possible to make optimum provisions for them. 
However, a careful study of the house from the standpoint 
of their special needs can do much to eliminate hazards t: 
their health and safety. 


*See AR, 10/40, pp. 81-83, for specific fire protection measures. 
**For extended discussion of this problem, see AR, 12/40, pp. 49-55, an 
4/41, pp. 69-76. 
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WINDOW DESIGN AND SELECTION 


By RONALD ALLWORK 


MANUFACTURING TRENDS 


Rapip industrial and technological advances have affected the window industry as 
they have other manufacturers. But the manufacturer whose product has sold well 
may need a special stimulus to enable him to see the potential value of improvements 
in existing products and advances in design. These stimuli have come notably from 
competition within the industry, development of new materials and techniques, new 
types of building services (air conditioning, for example), demands of building 
designers for windows which function more satisfactorily. 


Within the industry, competition has produced almost unbelievable results. Industrial 
production demands specialized attention to each step of fabrication; to sell in today’s 
markets, the product has to be uniformly well constructed; so good construction is 
today a commonplace. 

The advent of metal, new to the industry several years ago, had in particular a 
tremendous impact. Use of metal sash demanded use of metal frames; in time, the 
“packaged window,” pre-fitted to a frame, became common in wood as well. This. 
along with greater precision in manufacture and hence more continuously satisfactory 
use, offers time savings in installation. Out of such beginnings have come substantial 
efforts at standardization. Wood and metal window trade associations, governmental 
requirements, and the simple necessity of limiting products to a competitively prac- 
tical range, have aided the process. 

For the architect, this means that, within certain limits, the draftsman and speci- 
fication-writer can select a stock design to suit particular needs without limiting com- 
petition. As currently isolated examples of window units multiply, the architect. 
builder and owner stand increased chances of getting cheaper and better buildings. 

But regional preference, climate, orientation, direction of winds, type of interior 
curtail development of scientific standards for sizes. glass areas, etc. Building 
code regulations for minimum sizes are concerned primarily with ventilation—which 
is only one function. And though industry-imposed rules may govern tolerances 
between frame and sash, some manufacturers pare down the sash, some enlarge the 
frame. So at present it seems preferable to order sash and frame from one manu- 
facturer. 


Development of new materials and techniques has likewise opened up tremendous pos- 
sibilities—in design, for the architect, in sales, for the manufacturer. Chief of these 
is probably the application to all kinds of buildings of the principle of frame con- 
struction and curtain walls. Even the brick residence is now most often a frame 
with a masonry veneer. And the curtain wall can be a series of windows as well as 
wood or metal, masonry or glass block. Thus the area usable for windows has been 
substantially increased. 

It is further enlarged as the strength of materials for supporting framing is 
increased or made more readily available; as engineering principles—truss, canti- 
ever, etc.—are applied to permit wider use of long horizontal windows, tall vertical 
nes, corner windows, bays, and a great variety of architecturally free forms. 


New services. Of these, air conditioning seems to be causing the greatest changes in 
indow design. Differences in indoor and outdoor temperature and humidity cause 
ondensation. Long troublesome, this phenomenon is combatted by double glazing. 

few years ago, windows could be equipped with storm sash at extra expense. 
day, rare is the manufacturer who does not offer integral double glazing, or win- 
‘ws designed to permit its easy installation. And the cumbersome storm sash is most 
ten replaced by a simple sub-frame which the housewife moves easily for cleaning. 

As to cleaning: demountable or tilting sash, extension hinges, larger glass areas, 
mpler mouldings—all these reduce hazards and increase cleaning ease. 

A keener appreciation of health hazards and demands for greater comfort, plus 
tra-industry competition, have made available durable screens in sturdy, demount- 
‘le or movable units, and window operators which penetrate the screen or its 
irrounding frame. 


















































The wide range of types and sizes avail- 
able in wood and metal windows offers 
the designer almost unlimited choice 















































WINDOW DESIGN AND 
SELECTION (continued) 





THE DESIGNERS' DEMANDS 


Primarily. a window must admit light and air; but both have to be controlled. Sec- 
ondarily, a window has to distribute light. to permit a controlled degree of vision, to 
exclude inclement weather, reduce heat loss, air infiltration and condensation. Some 


available means of answering these demands are apparent from the foregoing. 


Light and vision have to be considered concurrently in some respects. At present, 
quantity and distribution of light are usually controlled by appendages to the window 
awnings. shutters, shades, venetian blinds—or by obscure glazing. which interferes 
with vision. Occasionally this latter is no drawback; for instance, in some factories. 
Three alternatives seem practical. One is to design the entire building shell 
with control of light in mind. Examples include the Brazilian Press Building in 
Rio de Janeiro.* whose entire exterior wall is a series of louvers. oriented to exclude 
the tropic sun yet admit adequate light; and in numerous schools in our own far 
West vertical fin walls and horizontal canopies, sometimes louvered. exclude the noon 
sun while admitting sun at other times. 
Another consists in use of glazing materials which distribute light to reflecting 


surfaces (mostly ceilings). “Distributing areas” of glazing might conceivably be 
combined with “vision areas” of clear glazing. Materials available include prismati: 
and pebbled glass, and plastics. It would seem that principles applied to prismati: 
lenses for lighting fixtures, which bend rays in almost any desired direction, might 
also be applied to window glazing. 

The third method involves application of a number of standard practices and 
materials in combination. In one type of stock window, standard roller shades run 
in tracks on tilting sash, producing a sort of awning when the sash is pivoted hori- 
zontally. Another employs translucent slat shades as an integral part of the sash. 
One type of screen has fixed flat transverse wires which act as slat blinds. 


Air has also to be controlled in quantity and direction. Degree to which sash opens 
controls only the quantity admitted: and in large windows the proportion of fixed 
to movable sash (particularly in metal casements) seems to be increasing. This may 
be due partly to decreasing size of structural members and consequent greater need 
for immobility, partly to the designer's desire for windows easier to curtain, partly 
to general recognition of the fact that. once a certain percentage of window area is 
open, not much more “air” is gained by opening the remainder. 

Direction can be controlled by installing “ventilators.” which guide incoming ait 
to ceiling. Hinged or pivoted sash may take advantage of prevailing winds. 

Air infiltration can be eliminated by proper installation. Most manufacturers 
offer standard details to achieve this result. 


Heat loss can be combatted mechanically by weatherstripping. by using any “pre- 
fitted” window, and by double glazing. One refinement on the latter consists of sash 
with sealed double glazing: the air space is dehydrated and partially evacuated. This 
problem is probably most apparent because heat loss causes rising fuel bills. 

Heat gain is more difficult. Some instances of use of large glass areas, to heat 
houses by solar rays, are extant. Complete shading seems the most practical means 
of excluding heat, but interferes with vision. Certain types of glass reflect heat rays 
away from human-level portions of the interior; others absorb some solar heat. 


Weather exclusion is also achieved by weatherstripping. Rain and snow must be ex 
cluded when sash is open; some awning-type windows serve this purpose. 

Alden Dow used a plastic cornice in Midland, Mich., to admit light, and open 
screened eaves admitted air. Vision was, of course. excluded. Glass block has beer 
used. None of these serve all functions of a window at once. Until we achieve 
wall unit which will give light and air when, where and as we want it. which exclude: 
weather, permits adequate vision, eliminates condensation and mosquitoes, we wil 
have to use what we have—and the range is wide enough to satisfy most demands 


*See AR, Dec. 1940, p. 74. 


There’s no reason why stock window 
units cannot be used in a house to form 
a double glass wall, with planting space 
between 
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WINDOWS-1 


Information on these sheets was col- 
lected and prepared by Ronald Allwork 
Sources include the Metal Window In- 
stitute; R. L. Clingerman, Engineer; 
and numerous manufacturers of metal 
windows 


Stock metal windows, of the types most 
commonly used, are described on the 
following pages. They are available in 
a number of metals and alloys; those 
most widely accepted are steel, bronze, 
and aluminum. 


Standardization of metal windows, par- 
ticularly as to type, construction, and 
quality of materials, has been estab- 
lished to a degree. Sizes, however, have 
not been completely standardized. Some 
progress has been made in this respect 
as regards glass sizes, number of lights, 
ete. For overall dimensions, or rough 
opening requirements, the designer is 
referred to the various manufacturers 


Bronze windows are available in both 
casement and doublehung types. 


Aluminum windows are made in both 
casement and doublehung types, usually 
of extruded sections with riveted or 
welded joints. 


Steel windows are divided into three 
general product groups: industrial, 
casement, and doublehung. Industrial 
and casement types are made from spe- 
cial rolled-steel shapes, while double- 
hung types are fabricated from sheet 
steel of various gauges. These may be 
further divided into four sub-groups of 
heavy, intermediate, light steel and hol- 
low metal. The corresponding general 
gauges prevailing in each sub-group are 
roughly 12, 14, 18 and 24. 

The essential difference between in- 
dustrial and casement windows lies in 
design of steel sections used, and in con- 
struction details of frames. In casement 
sections, contact surfaces of ventilator 
frame to window frame are flat and 
parallel. In industrial windows contact 
s made between the flat surface of one 
section and the edge of another. The 
asement type, therefore, offers a more 
weather-tight window due to the fact 
that the distance between the contact 
surfaces of the sections is definitely and 
.ccurately controlled in the rolling of 
the shape, and any slight excess or dis- 
repancy in the metal occurs in the end 


METAL FRAMES and SASH 


of the legs, which are not themselves in 
contact. 

Another point of difference is that 
the corners of all casement ventilators 
and frames are solidly welded, while 
for industrial windows it is more com- 
mon practice to rivet all mechanical 
joints, with possibly a tack weld to pro- 
vide greater security. 

Industrial frame sections are also pro- 
vided with an outside leg of sufficient 
length to permit installation directly in 
masonry; although casement windows 
may also be so equipped, casements are 
more often set in masonry rebates, or 
in sub-frames. When window frames 
are set directly in masonry (other than 
cut stone) a continuous fin is usually 
attached to provide proper anchorage. 


Protection against corrosion should be 
provided for in all windows. Some met- 
als come by this naturally. Bronze and 
aluminum are commonly considered to 
possess this characteristic because un- 
der usual conditions a protective film is 
formed on the exposed surfaces of the 
metal (through a process of corrosion) 
which retards further breaking down of 
the metal. 

Because no such protective film is 
formed on steel, painting is the most 
widely accepted method of protection. 
To be successful, however, it is essen- 
tial that the surface of the metal be 
properly prepared. This is best accom- 
plished by: (1) removing all mill scale 
by shot or sand blasting (or a similar 
process), or by pickling; and by (2) 
providing a protective surface film on 
the metal prior to painting. Such a 
film may be of iron phosphate, which is 
resistant to corrosion and forms the 
basis for such well-known processes as 
Bonderizing and Parkerizing. The films 
formed by these processes, while not 
sufficient to protect the metal entirely 
by themselves, provide an excellent base 
for paint. Finally, the paint selected 
should tend to prevent the steel from 
rusting through the process of chemical 
action on its surface, rather than only 
by retarding moisture and oxygen pene- 
tration. 

Installations of metal windows should 
further insure against corrosion at the 
point of setting, particularly where steel 
is imbedded in concrete or any porous 
material subject to moisture penetra- 
tion. This is sometimes provided for by 
painting with asphaltum or similar 
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preparation, by setting the frame on 
wood strips, by caulking, or by apply- 
ing a bituminous coated fabric to all 
surfaces contacting the masonry. Where 
adequate precaution is not observed, 
rust may occur; and metal expanded 
by rust may cause distorting of the 
frame, spalling of the masonry, break- 
age of glass, and leaks. 


Hardware, except for special items, is 
regularly furnished with metal windows, 
and is of a design, quality and metal 
appropriate to the type of frame. 

Casement ventilators (side-hinged) 
may be equipped with a lever handle and 
suitable friction arrangement for hold- 
ing the window open, or a roto-operator 
designed to control sash through or be- 
low a stationary screen. 


Weather stripping, applied at factory, is 
generally obtainable in metal windows 
of the casement and doublehung types, 
although on some types it is considered 
an extra. 


Screens are available for most window 
types and are fitted, on order, at the 
factory. Roll, sliding, and _ hinged 
screens are available. Winter windows 
are designed to be used in place of 
screens. 


Other items such as shade and drapery 
bracket holes may be specified. Steel 
sills, radiator brackets, grilles, span- 
drels, trim, etc., are also obtainable; 
integral double glazing is also available. 


CHECK 

Type of window 

Type of ventilator (pivoted, pro- 
jected or hinged) 

Size and location of ventilator 

Swing of ventilator (in or out, 
from side, top, or bottom) 

Location of horizontal mullions 

Detail of wall at point of window 
attachment 

Mastic and caulking 

Hardware 

Glass thickness 

Location of shade and drapery 
bracket holes 

Steel stoves, sub-frames, radiator 
brackets, grilles, spandrels, trim, 
screens, winter windows 
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COMMERCIAL PROJECTED 


ARCHITECTURAL PROJECTED 








WINDOWS —1 


USE 


For industrial buildings, 
garages, etc., and for boil- 
er rooms in all types of 
buildings. 


Adapted to same uses as 
pivoted windows. 


Suitable for schools, insti- 
tutional buildings, offices, 
etc. Is often combined with 
Pivoted or Commercial 
Projected Windows on in- 
dustrial projects when a 
better window is desired 
for the more important 
openings, such as those in 
the office portion. 


For monitors or saw-tooth 
roof construction. 





Protection windows are in- 
tended for moderate pro- 
tection of openings in re- 
tail stores, warehouses, 
factories, tool rooms and 
offices in all types of com- 
mercial and industrial 
buildings. 


Security windows are in- 
tended for moderate pro- 
tection against forced en- 
try. 


Industrial Detention: In- 
tended primarily for mod- 
erate protection against 
exit in institutions for 
psychopathic patients. 


METAL FRAMES and SASH 


DESCRIPTION 


“Industrial” construction. Joints of abutting members 
are usually tenoned and riveted. Windows are designed 
for interior glazing. Ventilators swing out at bottom and 
in at top, and are not readily adaptable for screening 
Mechanical operators are available for opening and clos 
ing banks of windows in unison. 


Similar in construction and quality of materials to pivoted 
windows, but method of ventilator operation affords more 
positive and convenient control, and facilitates screening, 
shading, etc. Windows are designed for interior glazing. 
This type of window is not readily adaptable to mechani 
cal operation 


Although made of the same “Industrial” sections em- 
ployed in Pivoted Windows, Architectural Projected Win- 
dows are superior in construction; all corners are welded 
and sash have bronze hardware. Glazing may be either 
interior or exterior. Interior glazing is bedded in putty 
and secured by metal sections, coped or mitred at cor- 
ners. 








Continuous windows are of heavy construction, are hinged 
at the top, and provide suitable ventilation plus full pro- 
tection during inclement weather. They are available in 
standard heights of 3, 4, 5, or 6 ft., with length of runs 
made to suit individual job requirements. Usually con- 


trolled by mechanical operators, either manually or elec- 
trically operated. Glazing is exterior. Wire glass, not 
less than \%-in. thick, is most commonly used 


Protection windows consist of a grilled main frame with 
muntins continuous from head to sill and from jamb to 
jamb, and a ventilating unit (or units) made up of a 
ventilator and an auxiliary frame superimposed on the 
inner face of the grille. Glass sizes of grille lights do 
not exceed 88 sq. in. Glazing is interior or exterior de- 
pending on requirements. 


Identical with Protection Windows in materials and con- 
struction except that glass size is considerably larger: 
5-13/16 x 18 in. (nominal). Windows are interior glazed. 


Identical in materials and construction with Pivoted or 
Commercial Projected Windows. Glass lights do not ex- 
ceed 160 sq. in. in area. Ventilators are not higher than 
16 in. and usually project in at top. 








Guard: Intended for pro- 


tection against forced exit 
in penal institutions. 





Design of muntins and ventilator similar to Protection 
Design. Glass lights do not exceed 108 sq. in. in area 
and are applied from the exterior. 
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WINDOWS —2 





TYPE 





CASEMENT 


For homes, apartments, 
dormitories, offices, insti- 
tutions and other types of 
buildings. 




















PROJECTED CASEMENT 


For all types of buildings 
where high quality is de- 
sired; particularly hospi- 
tals, schools, offices, etc., 
because of the convenient 
method of controlling nat- 
ural ventilation. 


COMBINATION CASEMENTS 


= 








For same types of build- 
ings as Projected Case- 
ments 









AWNING 
Suitable for schools, hos- 
pitals, auditoriums, gym- 
nasiums, armories, power! 
houses, public buildings. 


LOUVER 


BASEMENT AND UTILITY 


XA 
LITA 


Same as for awning type, 
and also suitable for resi- 
dences. May be used as a 
detention window for build- 
ings housing psychopathic 
patients. 










Suitable for basements 
(residences, apartments, 
dormitories, barracks, 
camps, etc.) and barns and 
other farm buildings. 


METAL FRAMES and SASH 
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DESCRIPTION 





Casement windows are made in several weights to meet 
various service requirements. Weather-stripping, screens, 
winter windows, etc., may be had with this type. Case- 
ments may also be obtained with wood surrounds in- 
stalled at factory and shipped ready for erection. 


Similar in quality of materials and construction to case- 
ment windows. Ventilator opens by either projecting out 
at bottom as top slides down or projecting in at top as 
bottom slides up. 


Similar to projected casement in quality of materials and 
construction, and differs only in that it offers a combi- 
nation of side-hinged and projected ventilators. 


Ventilators operate in unison, either by manual control or 
by concealed mechanical operators, as desired. Fully 
opened, windows provide approximately 100% ventilation. 


Similar to awning windows in that louvers operate simul- 
taneously, but is of much lighter design. Louvers may be 


had as small as 5 in. high. Operating mechanism is con- 
cealed and controlled by hand crank. 


Construction and materials similar to pivoted windows. 
Ventilators for basement windows usually are hinged at 
bottom and open inward. Ventilators for utility windows 
may be hinged or projected to open inward at top or 
outward at bottom. Glazing is generally from interior. 
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TYPE USE DESCRIPTION 








AUSTRAL 





For schools, hospitals, in- Upper and lower sash are counterbalanced on arms piv 
stitutions, public buildings, oted to the frame Balance arms are free to revolve 
where good ventilating and through a quarter circle; upper and lower sash operate 
shading are required simultaneously and balance each other 











DOUBLEHUNG 


| 
| 
——————— 


DOUBLEHUNG with Ventilator 


SEE ee 


Doublehung windows are made in several weights to 


For all types of buildings meet various service requirements. Also made in Kala 
where high quality is de- mein. Weather-stripping generally (though not always) 
sired. 


provided as standard. A number of types of balances are 
offered with these windows. 








Same as doublehung, but 





particularly suitable for Similar to doublehung in all features; in addition, has an 
hospitals, and office build inprojecting ventilator 
ings. 








DOUBLEHUNG Detention 


Similar to Security type in muntin design. Top sash is 
fixed. Grille extends from bottom of top sash to sill and 
is usually hinged for cleaning It is secured by lock 
Bottom sash is operated by spring balances 


For hospitals, sanitariums, 
and other institutions for 
mental patients. 





———— 





REVERSIBLE 






For homes, apartments, Made in two types. Doublehung reversible window re- 
dormitories, offices and all tains all doublehung window features and in addition 
buildings where good ven- permits sash to be tilted for ventilation or reversed for 
tilation and easy cleaning cleaning. The second type does not slide up and down; 
are important. sash are openable only by means of the tilting feature. 








TRANSOMS, CIRCLE HEADS 


Used in conjunction with 
casement windows or sepa- 
rately as decorative sash. 





Construction similar to casement windows; available in a 
number of special shapes. 
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WINDOWS — 3 


Information on this sheet was collect- 
ed and prepared by Ronald Allwork. 
Sources include the National Door Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and _ various 
manufacturers of wood windows. 


Types of stock wood windows are de- 
scribed overleaf. They are adaptable to 
all forms of construction. Pine is the 
matefial most widely used, but stock 
windows can be had in other woods as 
well. It is possible to obtain windows 
in almost any desired shape or muntin 
arrangement at reasonable cost. 


Standards for manufacturing stock win- 
dow frames and sash have been set up 
by the manufacturers’ association and 
are rigidly followed. These standards, 
particularly as applied to doublehung 
windows, vary according to locale and 
embody differences established by com- 
mon practice in various sections of the 
country. Within a particular geographi- 
cal market, therefore, while such items 
as sizes of stiles and rails may vary 
slightly with different manufacturers, 
the finished opening or overall size of a 
window is essentially the same for simi- 
lar products. 

Many manufacturers offer certain 
types as complete units only, both win- 
dow and frame being factory-fitted. 
However, it sometimes happens with 
doublehung windows especially, that 
frames are obtained from one manufac- 
turer and sash from another. This prac- 
tice may lead to unsatisfactory results. 
For example, some manufacturers pro- 
vide clearance between sash and run- 
way by making sash slightly undersize; 
others make their sash full thickness 
and runways a trifle oversize. Thus it 
is quite possible to have a combination 
of sash and frame which results in a 
window either too loose or too tight. 


Dimensions. Thickness is usually 1%, 1% 


WOOD FRAMES and SASH 


or 1*%, in., with a “thickness tolerance” 
not exceeding 1/16 inch less than the 
nominal thickness being allowed. Sash 
can also be made %, 2% and 2% in. 
thick. 

Sash are generally either mortised- 
and-tenoned or slot-mortised. In frames 
for masonry walls, sills are customarily 
rebated to receive jambs, while in 
frames for frame construction, jambs 
are rebated to receive sills. Mouldings 
(or “sticking”) are either ogee or ovolo 
in design, depending on the manufac- 
turer. 


Toxic preservation treatment is offered 
by many manufacturers as a means of 
protecting the wood against decay re- 
sulting from fungus growths and other 
organisms. Treatment consists of dip- 
ping the frame and sash members in a 
toxic oil developed by the association, 
in accordance with standard specifica- 
tions. 


Screens and storm windows are readily 
applied to most standard sash. There 
are available stock designs which in- 
corporate double glazing as an integral 
part of the sash, or which are designed 
for an easily-applied extra glazing unit 
in its own frame. Special rebates are 
not necessary. All types of screens 
stationary, hinged, sliding, roll, etc., are 
adaptable. 


Hardware is not usually furnished with 
windows; common practice is to specify 
it separately and install it on the job. 


Casement windows (side-hinged) may be 
equipped with either a lever handle and 
suitable friction arm, or a roto-operator 
designed to control the opening or clos- 
ing of the ventilator through or below a 
stationary screen. 


Doublehung windows may be equipped 
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with any one of a number of types of 
sash balances, such as typical sash 
weights, special (flat) sash weights, 
spiral balances, spring balances. 


Weather-stripping may be factory-ap- 
plied, or applied at a later date. Its 
cost is usually extra. 


Installation. Some manufacturers recom- 
mend that installation of sash be de- 
layed until trim is applied within the 
building. In this case, openings can be 
closed with storm windows, or with 
muslin-covered frames, etc. 

One manufacturer recommends that a 
stout spreader piece be inserted in the 
frame at the check-rail line to prevent 
bulging due to moisture released by 
wet plaster; and that sash be not in- 
stalled until plaster is thoroughly dry. 


Packaged windows, precision- fitted at 
the factory, complete with frame, sash, 
weather-stripping, screen, storm win- 
dow, etc., are offered by many manufac- 
turers. These are’ shipped either 
knocked-down or completely erected. 


CHECK 

Type of window 

Thickness of sash 

Number of lights 

Type of sash balance 

Quality of lumber 

Wall construction and dimensions 
Swing of casement 

Priming or preservative treatment 
Hardware 

Glazing 

Weather-stripping 

Storm windows 

Screens 

Flashing 
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TYPE 


DOUBLEHUNG WINDOWS 


For all types of buildings. 


For residences, apartments, 
etc. 


REVERSIBLE WINDOWS 


For hospitals, apartments, 
offices, and all buildings 
where good ventilation and 
ease of cleaning are im- 
portant. 






















AUSTRAL TYPE 








For schools, hospitals, in- 
stitutions, public buildings, 
where good ventilation and 
shading are required. 















SLIDING WINDOWS 





Suitable for residences, 
camps, bungalows, bar- 
racks, and other struc- 
tures. 

















BASEMENT AND SPECIAL SASH 


TTS) 








Basement windows are 
suitable for basements, cel- 
lars, and in the larger 
sizes, for barracks, camps 
etc. Special or ornamental 
types are available for va- 
rious purposes. 





————— 
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WOOD FRAMES and SASH 


DESCRIPTION 


Most widely used of wood types, this window is available 
in a variety of weights and sizes. It is also regularly 
made to accommodate the different kinds of sash bal 
ances, such as weight, spring and spiral types 


Casements are regularly made with either inswinging or 
outswinging sash. With inswinging casements, screens 
do not have to be opened to operate sash. Outswinging 
casements may be equipped with crank operators which 
obviate the necessity of opening screen. Details should 
be inspected to insure watertightness. 


Available in two types: doublehung reversible windows 
which retain all the features of the regular doublehung 
window also permit the sash to be tilted for ventilation 
or reversed for cleaning; and a second type which does 
not slide up and down-—-sash are opened only by means 
of the tilting feature 





Upper and lower sash are counter-balanced on arms 
pivoted to the frame. Balance arms are free to revolve 
through a quarter circle, the upper and lower sash oper- 
ating simultaneously and balancing each other. 


Available in two types. In first, one half of sash slides in 
back of other half, which is fixed; in the second type 
operation is similar except that both sash slide, and when 
closed, both sash are in same plane. 


3asement windows are constructed similarly to case- 
ment type, and have hinged sash. Ornamental windows, 
such as quadrant, elliptical, bull’s-eye design, are available. 
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LARGE-SCALE HOUSING } 


A BALANCE SHEET OF PROGRESS 


by CATHERINE BAUER .. . ‘Large-scale housing” is an abstract idolum 
that trips lightly off the tongue of every technician, architect and 
economist. What do they mean by it? What can we expect of it? 


jan" 


Do we really want it, and if so are we achieving it? If not, why not? 





THE HOUSERS’ CREDO 


THE ESSENTIAL FACTS underlying the housing problem are 
already clichés and probably even Mr. Arbuthnot would put 
them about as follows: 








e We have slums, which hurt health and morale, waste taxes; 


e We also have millions of not-so-good homes, including many 
brand new ones, rapidly dragging huge areas into blight 
and tax-delinquency; 





e And we are about 21/2 million dwellings short (NRPB), quite 
apart from replacement of bad homes, and defense crises. 


Inc 


e@ Something is wrong with the residential building industry— 
its instability undermines our economic welfare; 


@ Something is wrong with the private home market—it's 
still a luxury trade by and large serving only the top third 
income group; 

e@ Something is wrong with residential building costs first 
and last—a house costs more while other things cost less; 


e@ Something is wrong with methods of production—the or- 
ganization has no inner spur to greater efficiency; 


by Fairchild Aerial Surveys, 


e Something is wrong with methods of finance—money lies 
idle, while slightly better terms would vastly increase the 
building market; 






@ Something is wrong with methods of location, layout, design 
and neighborhood control—or "blight" would not descend 
so rapidly. 


\ 
SUILDING TYPES 
STUDY 


ATHERINE BAUER, with 

stance from SAMUEL 

RATENSKY, of U.S.H.A.'s 

‘echnical Division, surveys the 

background, attainments, and 

blems that still face spon- 
s of multi-family develop- 
nts, both private and pub- 
. « « And on page 106 
GENE H. KLABER, F.A.I.A., 
presents a graphic method of 
termining the financial prac- 
ability of rental projects 






0. E. D.: “LARGE-SCALE HOUSING” 


AND NOW, when we are just beginning to attack these tradi- 
tional problems, we confront two huge new ones: 


1 The defense housing emergency provides a sobering 
* test: what have we really learned since the last war? 


? And when the defense boom recedes and the inter- 

* national crisis shifts to a domestic one, then what? 
The foresighted are saying: “Housing in a big way... 
or else???" 
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A DYNAMIC EQUATION WITH 3 


THE EXPERTS. . . architects, planners, technicians, welfare 


people, civic officials, economists, social philosophers. Al- 
though their claims vary greatly in emphasis and are fre- 
quently even contradictory, a composite definition of their 
principles will here boldly be attempted: 
“By planning, building and operating a large number of 
dwellings as one unit: (1) first costs may be reduced 
by standardization, elimination of middlemen, mass pur- 
chasing, efficient land use and layout of utilities and 
streets, and rationalized production methods; (2) annual 
costs may further be reduced by investment financing and 
efficient operation and maintenance; (3) pleasanter living 
may be provided at no extra cost by superblock planning 





substituting playgrounds and gardens and a minimum 
of access walks and drives for the usual gridiron criss- 
cross of streets and lots; (4) “blight” and civic waste 
may be avoided by the use of planned neighborhoods as \ 
the unit both for suburban extension and central recon- 
struction; and (5) essentially the same principles and 
techniques apply, whether it be housing for middle in- 
come families by private initiative, or rehousing the 
lowest income group with a subsidy by public action 


with the added advantage in the latter case of raising a 
the general level of health and civic morale.” | 
mA, 


THE OPPONENTS OF CHANGE ... those who guard the 


status quo, whether from the inertia of habit and estab- 


lished practice, or from direct vested interest. Forces ‘ale Lreie, 

operating against the experts include the following: s ~— ty 
Existing street patterns, building ordinances, zoning laws: ~t ‘3 7 ; 

° . ~~ Se ¥ 

speculative property values bolstered by congestion or : rit : 
the hope of it, and crystallized by tax valuations. . . . x ne wu F 
Lot subdividers; the small builder operating on a shoe- Ue cc 
string; all builders, large and small, working on a specu- . Hh, f] i) To * rh... le - 
lative quick-profit basis. . . . Tt ye pe AMT) IN -— 
A material and equipment industry horizontally organ- ‘Uy! ey N Re Y iN AJ 
ized (if at all), accustomed to dictating prices and sell- - FA TEXT; \ (| 
ing through infinite layers of middlemen, and unaccus- ae, r| a ‘ 
tomed to the principles of standardized mass-produc- - { 3 \\) \ | p ¢ 
Gon... «« | lr l 7 i. £ ty { 
Financial institutions geared almost solely to speculative \ dl rs } I \ K ( ) 
building and the terms of interest and amortization // ‘iN ) | | | ty LX 
thereby necessitated. . . . Io \\\ 1] f\ | | f\ J} 
Political opponents of subsidized low-rent housing. . . . // II | A\ > ne \ 
But most of all, those who fear that existing presumed | } \' = a 
values of residential property, set either by speculative i} | // \\\' uh : y 
hopes or inefficient methods of production, may have to eg > CS 
be reduced if better new homes are available at less EF 


cost. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECOR 





ELEMENTS .. variable but not entirely unknown... 
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nd 
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tches on this and subsequent pages are by 
liam E. Haible and B. Leonard Krause, 
arch Assistants, Bemis Foundation 
tos not otherwise credited are courtesy 


1A, FHA, FSA, PBA 


THE PUBLIC who, because they choose the home they buy 


or rent, elect officials and pay the taxes, will really decide 
the whole matter. The average consumer rarely acts with 
scientific precision in his own interest, and is frequently 
swayed by reasons which make the experts tear their hair. 
But in the long run he usually takes a common sense line. 
What does he want in a house, basically, and how does this 
jibe with (1) what he gets now, and (2) what the experts 
are offering him? 

The popular ideal is still for most families a tailor-made 
house, free-standing and of “individual” design, on a good- 
sized lot. But actuality is very far from this for all except 
the favored few. And there are many strong influences at 
work which should make the “planned project” more pala- 
table. if what the experts claim for it is true. These influences 
include: 

Increasing identification of health with sun. air, safe 

recreation places for children; 

Greater acceptability of apartments, probably due to busy 

mothers interested in efficiency and convenience rather 

than conspicuous waste, and also to sad experiences with 
speculative home-ownership; 

More family social life outside the home, making indi- 

viduality of facade less important as a symbol; 

Vastly increased mobility, in travel and in moving from 

one town to another . .. (the auto court itself is. for 

better or worse, a small housing project) ; 

The growing idea of “neighborhood” quality and re- 

sources as a thing of importance equal to the house itself. 
(N.B. The most recalcitrant representatives of the public 
with respect to the rational virtues of housing projects are 
the intellectuals—particularly the large-scale housing experts 
themselves. who usually live in hideaways in the country 
or in highly individualistic urban slums. Any really com- 
prehensive and imaginative city plan will preserve at least 
one badly blighted but picturesque area for the intelligentsia 
to exercise its ingenuity in. ) 


.... and the equation works this way. If the experts 
equal E, their opponents, the guardians of the status 
quo, O, and the public P, then... 


E+P>O Sut EXO+P 


The big question is not: Are the experts right and 
the tight-sitters wrong? But, will the public believe 
they are? 
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RATIONAL- 


IZATION 
Newton D. Baker village, Columbus, Se. 
USHA-financed, for families of noncoms 
at Fort Benning; L. D. Haines, Chief Archt. 








Swedish "self-help" suburban house Buckminster Fuller's Dymaxion house 
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uRBAN. LSHA was set up late in 1937. To date 
there are at least 580 active city and county author- 
ities in 37 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico; 233 of these have funds allocated 
by USHA. 175 projects, totaling 61,547 dwelling 
units, have dwellings open for occupancy. 48,363 
dwellings are now occupied. Monthly shelter rents 
average $12.64, plus $5.30 for utilities. In the 
meantime, 33 localities are building 45 defense 


| projects with Lanham Act funds, through USHA. 
; Mellen 


RURAL. There are a few rural USHA projects; 
most are under the Farm Security Administration, 
which inherited Resettlement Administration proj- 
ects (including 3 Greenbelts). FSA now adminis- 
ters 20.211 dwellings in rural housing and tenant 
purchase programs. 13,825 families now live in its 
164 projects. Housing is only part of its rural re- 
habilitation program, which includes everything 
from rehabilitating existing houses to construction 
and guidance of agricultural producers’ cooper- 
atives. Recent programs are largely devoted to 
western migrants’ emergencies: mobile camps, 
grouped shelters with central facilities, 4- and 5- 
room houses. FSA, because it can operate only 
under the Department of Agriculture’s budget, ex- 
Pists from hand to mouth. Now it is called into the 


uses rent ; : 
s utilities: defense housing program, for trailer camps and de- 
| workers, mountable units. 


DEFENSE. We're a year ahead of last war in hous- 
ing necessarily migrant defense workers—but it 
took 6 months to recognize experienced housing 
agencies: and their position remains unclear to 
date. Conservative military antipathies at first ruled 
out such agencies as USHA: of the first $100 mil- 
lion appropriated, the Navy is building its share 
directly; the Army turned to the Public Buildings 
Administration, which ordinarily builds post offices. 
PBA also had first crack at the Lanham Act’s $150 
million (largely for civilian defense-workers’ hous- 
ing), but value of experience and success of local 
authoritic: with 20-odd USHA-financed defense 
Projects |\ave resulted in changes, and the Lanham 
Act projet score now stands: PBA, 32; local au- 
rthorities irough USHA, 45; FSA, 4; TVA, 2; 


mbus, Ge. FWA (th ugh local authorities or direct), 5. 


of noncoms 
Shief Archt. 
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Olentangy Village, FHA-insured, Columbus, O., Raymond C. Snow, Architect 


FHA is empowered to insure mortgages up to 80 per cent of valua- 
tion, up to 20 years, on large-scale rental projects. Certain con- 
trols on rents and return on equity govern for the life of the mort- 
gage. Maximum interest rate has been 41% per cent plus FHA’s 
1 per cent. In many projects community planning: principles 
have been applied, often with great success. FHA has insured 274 
multifamily projects for 333,361 families. of which 11 have been 
refinanced without mortgage insurance. About half a dozen projects 
have more than 500 homes; “garden” apartments of 2 or 3 stories 
predominate. Average rent is approximately $15 per room per 
month, or $55 per dwelling—still out of reach of the middle- 
income group. Olentangy, above. was designed for an average 
rent of $14.50 per room, $50.98 per dwelling; some projects have 
dwelling rents under $40. 

Since 1938-39, when amendments to the National Housing Act 
dictated prevailing wages and mortgages limited to construction 
costs, this branch of FHA activity has been somewhat impeded. 
Thus it is evident that some problems remain unsolved. 


MORTGAGELESS. Metropolitan Life’s Parkchester in New York is 
the biggest housing project in the world built and financed all in 
one operation, and a dramatic example of mortgageless “equity 
financing.” It has 5,000 apartments renting from $32 for 2 rooms 
to $71 for 5 rooms (including utilities). This project is preceded 
by such successes in 100 per cent financing as Buhl Foundation’s 
Chatham Village in Pittsburgh. and is to be followed by other 
large projects in California. Insurance and financial institutions 
need outlets for funds; if Metropolitan can demonstrate that 
well-planned. well-managed, nonspeculative housing can be safely 
financed, on terms more reasonable than the usual mortgage, tre- 
mendous possibilities are ahead. At last private enterprise can tap 
the middle-income market—and help out a sadly neglected group. 


ALSO—In the speculative-home-building field certain trends are 
worth noting, even if few results are directly pertinent to this 
study. Fostered mostly by FHA, these include: Virtual elimination 
of second mortgages; “controlled” subdivisions (sometimes snob- 
bery, often sincere) ; larger scale enterprise, plus serious attempts 
at the $2,500 house, some efforts toward rational building practice. 
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3. DOES IT HAVE THE EFFECTS CLAIMED? 


THE BiG QUESTIONS... 


l. IS IT REALLY CHEAPER? 


CONOMIES IN CAPITAL COST have not been spectacular. But as designers. builders 
and manufacturers have gained experience. costs have decreased. And they can go 
still farther down. However. dwellings remain expensive because we demand such 
a contradictory variety of services from them. 

\verage value of FHA’s 1939 rental projects was about $5.000. Through 1940. 
USHA’s average cost per dwelling (including land but excluding site clearance) was 
$4.008. with the trend firmly down. Average net construction cost. excluding fees. 
equipment and overhead, of local authority pjrojects dropped from $2.948 in 1939* 
to $2.560 in 1940. In the same localities. average value of residential building per- 
mits was $3.807. And . . . all public and most private large-scale projects are built at 
prevailing wages; most projects are “fireproof” or “fire-resistant”; and such projects 
have to be designed for long life and economical maintenance. 

The basic question, however. is annual costs—economic rent. Here. together 
with capital cost, we must consider financial terms, maintenance. repairs. etc. We 
have perhaps learned something. Monthly charges per dwelling ($3.500 capital cost 
overall) for a large project recently completed by a western authority are shown 
in Table 1. Of course. a USHA contribution plus tax exemption would reduce net 
shelter rent to $11l-or $12—but it is worth noting that even at $26. with no subsidy. 
this project would be well within reach of $1.500-income families. now completely 
outside the new-home market in this locality. 

But on the other hand. on 25-year FHA terms (Table 2). rent would be over 
$35—which means a family income of over $2.000. This difference is vital be- 
cause at least one-quarter of the families in the area served have incomes between 
$1.500 and $2,000. Even a 1 per cent interest reduction and 40-year financing would 
open tremendous new markets. 

So the answer becomes: It can be still cheaper. though it’s already cheap enough 
to do a necessary job, i/ it can produce neighborhood conditions sound enough to 
attract capital on a reasonable long-term investment basis. 


2. 1$ IT REALLY BETTER? ... better than what? 





10 million poorest families live this way These are average American homes 





Juvenile delinquency is almost non-existent in public housing, though most 
families come from areas where rates are high. Community facilities are 














Bad housekeeping, man- 
agers report, is no prob- 








really used; low accident incidence has reduced public liability insurance lem; American families 
rates by over 50 per cent; relative health level cannot yet be scientifically respect decent homes 
determined, but neighborhood clinics are successful when they get them 
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Can you afford this on a $2,000 income? 


They're hard to measure, but... 
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SEVERAL THINGS LEARNED sev isusions ts... 


some problems yet unsolved... 


|. LOC ATION ee To clear or not to clear... 


EMOTIONAL THEORIZING on this question has stirred up many a local con- 


troversy. 


But there are no abstract rules. Each potential site must be 


weighed as to its relative advantages or disadvantages for the immediate 


purpose, and for the long-term needs of the community. Usually there 


are at least four distinct kinds of location possible. 


CENTRAL 
SLUM SITE 


BLIGHTED 
AREA: 


OUTLYING 
RAW LAND 


VACANT SITES 
IN BUILT-UP 
AREAS 


f ‘bout half the public projects involve clearance 


and reconstruction: most cities have “balanced pro- NEEDED: Measures to reduce cost of central slum” areas. -(Systemati 
: - A ; Z ¥ : ndemnat under police power; strict rezoning with adjustments in 
Ts gra‘is with several kinds of site. Private projects 1) ' hago 
/ a. i? x valuat ssibly the English system—pay nothing for buildings.) 
= ral resort to clearance; they lack condemnation ; : 
; : : Keg 3 contr to establish specific areas tor development, to 
power. In the east clearance is popularly favored Ao aa ‘ / Stain ; 
a ade p ] . direct pub and private building, residential and otherwise 
& ecause it is dramatic. and because it may shore up piace 
property values. But in the west, slums are spotty, Rp . ; i ; a 
ee ; : espons and regional planning commissions with sound premises 
ow- otter . wed ae ane . ie cituati e : 
eave not recognized as such, and this situation fre- as to the whole future develomment of their connauntites cad Matedead. 


+ynate- 


ly is reversed. 


ADVANTAGES 


Destruction of an eyesore and social 
problem area 


Convenience to work: minimum dis 
location of racial or national group- 
ings Utilities, schools, transporta- 
tion available 


Possible encouragement of improve- 
ments in neighborhood (not always 
an advantage) 


May be cheaper than above. but still 
convenient, etc 


May have strategic advantage in 
stopping spread of blight, reviving 
vwighboring districts. (Henry Wright) 


Cheap, easy to acquire, quick Can 
be planned entirely fresh May pro- 
tect from spotty subdivision or 
shacktown blight 


Relieves shortage, at least until 
“equivalert elimination develops 
elsewhere 


By syphoning slum population, facil- 
itates systematic condemnation else- 
where, may facilitate eventual pur- 
chase of slum property 


Cheaper and easier than recon- 
struction, more convenient than out- 
lying 


Possibility of utilizing sites passed 
over by subdividers seeking standard 
footage 


DISADVANTAGES 


Expensive—hence higher rent sub- 
sidies Difficult to acquire—many 
small parcels High cost may lead 
to “‘freezing’’ undesirable densities 


May be swamped if not big enough 
Frequent unsuitability of slum sites 


Decrease in supply of dwellings for 
a year: problem of relocating evicted 
tenants 


Less direct attack on slum problem, 
plus tack of public education in 
planning, may undermine popular 
support. Probability of more home- 
owners here than in slum areas may 
mean trouble in acquisition 


Possible additional municipal! cost 
for new schools, transportation. 
roads, ete. Possible additional ten- 
ant cost for transportation 


Possible encouragement of city ex- 
pension beyond ultimate needs 


Undesirability of dormitory suburbs 
(If beyond city limits, modest-in- 
come families won't pay taxes 
enough to support adequate services.) 


Meager supply of suitable tracts 


Danger of using land which might 
better be turned into parks 


This means 





ore and better planners as well. 






































VACANT: No. Blvd. Homes, Tampa, Fla.; M. L. Elliott, Archt. 
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Contrast Fort Greene Houses, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (W. F. R. Bal- 
lard, Consulting Archt.), with 
Rosewood, Austin, Tex. (Page 
& Southerland). Three groups 
of associated architects are 
collaborating on different sec- 
tions of Fort Greene 


! low maintenance costs 
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pecuniary success are no longer feasible in the general aspect of housing. More 
space, a few more gadgets, more luxurious materials 

The only answer to the “too good” argument is that everyone who wants it 
ought to have housing at least as good . . . This principle does not imply regimenta- 
tion. There is still plenty of room for variety 
location, and architects’ ideas . . 


RATIONAL 
PLANNING 


2. HOW LARGE IS LARGE-SCALE? 


RATIONALIZED large-scale building has certain real advantages and economies . . . 
but this doesn’t mean the larger the better under all circumstances. The principle of 
super-block, and the use of standard units within a flexible plan, can be successfully 
applied in very small groups of homes, as witness the Texas project at left. (USHA 
thinks that under ordinary circumstances economies are not much greater over 300) 
units, until the Parkchester scale is reached, where Metropolitan was in a position to 
bargain for the output of whole factories in some cases. ) 


NOT ENTIRELY SOLVED: 


Dy giving a4 Ttairly tree hand ft 


UNSOLVED: Variety in 


segregation. 


EQUALLY UNSOLVED: Met 


modernization, together into 


ment + new uburban communitie 





° IN THE MATTER UF STANDARDS eee eee eee eee es & revolutionary principle 


ONCE MINIMUM STANDARDS of light, air, sanitation, privacy and convenience are ac- 
cepted in the public interest, and good construction in the interest of long life and 
then major class distinctions and symbols of relative 






that’s about all. 











THE PROBLEM: Don't let +t 
principle work backwards, a 


: f did in England where private 
by virtue of different types of use, 


housing in the late boom ar 


. and for individuality in gardens and interiors. parently had to look "differ 
ent'’ from council housing, at 
whatever st in stained gla 


and gimcracks. 
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LIGHT RADIC 
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STANDARDS 








A GOOD SUPERBLOCK plan really 
does save money in development 
over the usual gridiron schemes. 
($200 per family in the cost of 





walks, drives. garages. water lines. 
sanitary and storm sewers, ac- 
cording to a recent analysis by 
Kline Fulmer. ) 


But the most substantial reason 


? for it is that it makes a pleasant 
place to live in and bring up chil- 
dren. 

ot 

lly 

1A 
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THE LONG STRAIGHT carefully 
oriented parallel rows of identical 
buildings we inherited from mod- 
ern housing practice in pre-Nazi 
Germany are still usually the 
cheapest and most strictly “func- 


tional” way to lay out a housing 

project. ie Me 
But they can be very dreary. 
even to a sophisticated modernist 
eye. Also, the maximum sun at all 
periods of the year for everyone 
is not an unmitigated blessing in 
most parts of this country. Other 
things must be considered: the 
ple view, inward and outward (good 
or bad); grouping of buildings 
on a more human, less formal 
scale: separation of service yards 
from recreation areas, not neces- 
sarily of identical width: and the 
— virtue of supplying different types 
of accommodation, requiring dif- 
ferent building types and heights. 





- . . « but planning is now more human 

af (Dixie Court, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. R. T. Pancoast, Supv. Archt.) 
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4. AS TO SITE PLANNING............... .we’ve learned a lot 


PRIVATE MINIMUM MODERN 
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Got the Colonels dady anv fudy OGrady ! 





SITE PLANNING (continued) 
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COMMUNITY PARKS with all open 
space landscaped by the manage- 
ment make handsome air photo- 
graphs. . . . But private gardens. 
with row houses and flats. are 
cheaper to keep up and probably 
more useful and livable for most 
American families. (There’s noth- 
ing wrong with the old theory that 
you need an occasional neglected 


garden to prove the others good.) 





GARBAGE .. . Centralized services 


save time and labor for the tenant. 
But incinerators. central heat and 
hot water. etc., are frequently in- 
compatible with minimum or mod- 
erate rentals 





GARAGES . . . Most people are 
willing to walk 300 ft. or more to 


their cars, in return for a quiet. 
green, usable environment. In the 
very lowest rent projects only 
parking places are provided. Shel- 
ters are enough in such moderate 
rental developments as FHA’s 
Wyvernwood 
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a BUILDING TYPES ..-. old and new 
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tie 
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SHIFTING IDEALS - - - ~KY- 
SCRAPERS and “model ten- 


ements. were the romantic 
idolum for most Cities of the 
Future in the roaring twen- 
ties. . . . But the trend in 
multiple housing is now def- 
initely toward two and even 
one-story structures: the top 
limit for walk-ups has de- 
scended from five to four to 


three stories. 


BASIC PRINCIPLE... \ GOOD ROW HOULSE is not only cheaper 
and more efficient than a free-standing house on a narrow lot 

it saves useless open space for a park or playground or 
garden. and actually has more privacy. Also. due to lack of 
public halls. possibility of private gardens. and tenant mainte- 
nance. row houses or 2-story flats can usually be rented more 


cheaply than equivalent apartment buildings. 


BEST APARTMENTS are shallow buildings. two rooms deep. as 
straight and unbroken as possible. with two apartments pet 


stair hall—hence with cross-ventilation. But in elevator build- 


. aah 
ings where even moderate rents are important, more than two- 


ipartments per entry hall are an economic necessity. And even 
in Queensbridge there had to be wasteful apartment foyers 
hopefully labeled “dining alcoves.” Balcony corridors for out- 


side access are successful on the West Coast. 


AND OUT IN THE COUNTRY... 
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Row houses in FSA's Chandler, Arizona, part-time farm project have adobe 
party-walls; FSA farm labor homes at Winters, California, are free-standing, 
in groups. Others provide bare shelter plus central utility buildings 

































Queensbridge Houses, New York; W. F. R. Ballard. 
H. S. Churchill, F. G. Frost, B. C. Turner, Archts 






Two-story apartments with outside corridors, California 










TWO THINGS NEEDED: Modernized zonina and build- 


ing ordinances; prefabrication research and experiment 







geared to flexibie ‘group housing’ instead of just to 
individual houses. 



























b. SUME COMMUNITY FACILITIES... 


are now standard equipment 


I;SSENTIAL PARTS of the “complete neighborhood” so dear to the 
heart of the planners are many things besides houses. Most of 
them cost money, unfortunately, and only the Greenbelt Towns are 
really complete in any ideal sense. Nevertheless . . . play areas for 
small children (never say “tot-lots”) are always provided in USHA 
and usually in FHA projects. 


Some indoor social space, large enough for gatherings, and equipped 
with cooking facilities and toilets, is also usually provided in publi 
housing projects. Too often this is merely in a basement. Big 
projects can support real community buildings, however, which 
may include auditorium, clinic, workshops, etc. A great many 
critics feel that the major purpose of the low-rent housing program 
will be lost if we do not raise standards of community facilities. 
Simple space for a nursery school, usually double-duty. is frequently 
provided in public housing projects if responsibility for operation 
is assumed by some agency outside the project. As time goes on, 
this is likely to become standard equipment in every project of any 
size. Spray pools are often provided, never swimming pools (al- 
though the pool at PWA’s Carl Mackley Houses in Philadelphia has, 
by making a small charge, been able to cover more than operating 


expenses Fe 


A GENERAL PRINCIPLE {| 


AND AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM. Ai 
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Dixie Court, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


FSA camps’ minimum shelte 
is compensated by such com 
munity centers as this, nov 
building at Woodville, Calif 
which includes assembly, nu 
sery school, clinic, librar 
home economics room, an 
has adjoining school 
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FHA: Shallow building only two rooms deep; through ventila- 
tion in every apartment; only two apartments per floor per 
stair hall; minimum corridor area; reasonable closet space; ade 
quate wall space for furniture 





PRIVATE: Metropolitan's Parkchester, multi-storied and hence 
requiring several apartments per elevator, cannot provide 
through ventilation in all apartments. Three different vertical 
cores, to which may be attached any of 5 typical apartment 
wings, provided standardization without regimentation. Use of 
identical baths and kitchens, and similar economy measures 
were not allowed to preclude ample furniture space, closets, etc. 


Rationalized 


DWELLING PLANS AND EQUIPMENT 


BUILDING TYPES 





USHA: Twinning of plumbing stacks for both kitchens 

and baths and vertical alignment. 

"Zoning" of storage facilities in accordance with 

management experience: 

a) general storage under stairs 

b) kitchen storage separated from heater room for 
cleanliness and convenience 

c) heater room directly adjacent to outdoor coal 
storage 

d) ample dining space in kitchen or living room 





FSA typical one-story individual 
house for the west coast. Has 
one-third acre for subsistence 
garden. Compact,  ultra-simple 
walls, rooms; minimum hall space; 
each bedroom sleeps two; couch 
in living room if necessary; utili- 
ties backed; living and work space 
open through into one another 





Above are current standard plans, showing equipment ordinarily provided, and some of the reasoning behind each particular layout 





THE BIG ISSUES frequently cénter around 
aii ten Nhen is a mechanical refrigerator 
~ 
A 
r ? (Mrs. F 
SHA thinks n ept fo 3 
P s and balconies? (Many Europeans say yes; 


most Americans, at any rate those who "review 
s, say no.} 

Can X's ‘front'’ door face Y's "back" yard? 

(Why not both X and Y aqet more livable 





that way—but 
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Buckminster Fuller's '"Mechenical Wing," in which are combined 
in one mobile unit all essential services, is the most advanced 
of the theoretical fabricated possibilities. Bath, heater, laundry 
and kitchen are incorporated in the 'Wings"' trailer. 





"Three-way heater" (coal range, hot water heater and furnace) 
developed by Anthracite Industries Laboratory with USHA. 
Complete dwelling units have been successfully undertaken by 
such pioneers as American Houses, Inc. (Holden, McLauglin and 
Associates, Consulting Architects); but by 1940 their 1932 
houses asbestos, aluminum, and unashamed—were clothed in 
shingles—still, however, asbestos. And the frame, for ease of 
fabrication, has changed from steel to wood-and-plywood, fac 
tory-assembled. Both high-rent apartments and low-rent work- 
ers’ houses have been built 
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i. CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS = ana 


THe “Forp House” idea, factory-packaged of syn- 
thetic materials and delivered hot to your lot. is 
pretty dead . . . however, the pre-fabricated bath- 
kitchen unit has some real possibilities. Buckmins- 
ter Fuller's “Mechanical Wing” is the most ad- 
vanced expression of this idea, but the American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation has been 
making progress with a utility wall. kitchen on one 
side, bath on the other. 

Experience with panel fabrication, particularly 
plywood, does indicate great potential usefulness 
at least where speed or high salvage value are prime 
considerations—and we have a right to expect 
some positive demonstrations in the defense pro- 
gram. 

But otherwise. even allowing for the conservative 
pressure of local building ordinances. union prac- 
tices. and traditional material interests. the old 
materials seem to be about the best for most all- 
round purposes, especially long-term economy. 

Except Fort Wayne. the local authorities have 
admittedly made rather few experiments with new 
materials or processes thus far. But USHA has 
done considerable research, often in) cooperation 
with manufacturers, with such practical if unroman- 
tic results as the 3-way heater illustrated. A Con- 
gressional allocation for bona fide research and 
experiment through the Bureau of Standards. di- 
rected by the housing agencies. would prove very 
fruitful at this point. 

It is only realism to face the fact that. in a 
program as controversial and experimental as this. 
in any case, you cant buck everything and every- 
body all at once. First things must come first 
and the first things in this case are proper land- 
planning, design, job organization, and financing. 
This means. however. establishing a framework 
within which any potential innovations in materials. 
however revolutionary, can be much more effective 
than they could ever be in the present single-lot 
speculative-builder pattern. 

Rational organization of the job (bench fabrica- 
tion by FSA, precutting by American Houses and 
others, application of skyscraper-refined production 
methods to housing work by contractors) has al- 


ready made considerable strides. 
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ly. On the aesthetic side... 1S HOUSING ART? 





and on careful design of standard details—especially win- Sh 
dows, roofs, and entrances. At least, public housing can't pas 

afford even a descendant of gay nineties décor, which can be j 
pretty dull... . And nature probably contributes more than 


buildings to a project's attractiveness. 


ONE THING Is CLEAR: appliqué “Architecture” merely piddles 
and cheapens a housing project. Real architectural effect | £ 
depends on bold masses and arrangement, on landscaping, byes 





BALCONIES are standard equipment on ENTRANCES all treated as ‘focal points ROOFS with an overhang, like this from 
Swedish and English apartments for use amd become ridiculous mimicry in a long row of Los Angeles county, prevent 2-story brick 
beauty . . . but here the PWA was con- houses. Even the purest classic taste is rows from looking like old freight cars on 
| demned for such extravagance as this, in better served by the simplicity of Liberty a siding. They add delicacy, and prevent 
| Cleveland. Should we relax on this point? Square, Miami; H. D. Steward, Ch. Archt. summer sun's glare. Reginald Johnson, Archt. 





A PROPOSITION: The + 












WINDOWS can make or break a housing project. And they don't have to be fancy to indows, hardware, fixtures 
be good, as witness the plain doublehung sash on the little FSA house at left. High hori- snd good inexpensive designs are 
=| zontal strip casements frequently merely prevent tenants from seeing anything but another sently just not available. 









building, and tiny panes are an insult to the planning profession. Glass to the ground 
| gives the double house in a small private California project elegance and openness (right) 
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LU). LARGE-SCALE HOUSING in OPERATION 


REAL STRIDES have been made in reducing operating expense, 
the cost of use—including negotiation of wholesale utility 
rates (reductions now average $5 per family per month) 
and substantial insurance reductions. In one large eastern 
city, PWA and USHA projects combined to save over $100.- 
000 annually on electricity. 

Experience with tenant maintenance: care of landscaping 
is an essential and popular part of operating policy in hun- 
dreds of USHA projects. In Washington, Jacksonville and 
other USHA projects, tenants paint dwellings with the man- 
agement’s paint; in many apartment-type units, tenants main- 
tain stair halls. 

The local authority or private entrepreneur should hire 
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both a good management chief and architects—and see that 
they collaborate. 


ah come of that 
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mprove their home 


push for more and 
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private ind vidua 
in large-scale housina, and what strings would 
Cooperative forr 


ertainly be devised and encouraged 


Some concrete things already learned: to design community 
spaces flexibly, for multiple use; to design outdoor space for 
use, not decoratively; to design heating systems with a tem- 
perature range 5° to 10° less than that commonly accepted; 
importance of, and means of preventing, condensation in 
roof structures; to locate radiators and openings so furniture 
can be well placed. 


of initiative and man- 


idina paternalism ner 
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| l. ...and finally, the matter of FINANCING 


FOR PUBLIC HOUSING, financial methods are pretty well solved, even though adequate 
means are still a question. The steady decrease in annual subsidies required to reach 





necessary low rent levels, both in actual dollars and in proportion to capital cost, has PROBLEM: How to 





i amply demonstrated the virtues of this form of assistance—in flexibility, and in make public housing 
ry brick maintaining a vigilant regard for economies in both capital and operating costs. the relatively healthy 
cars on The increasingly interested private market for the bonds of local housing author- and son-pariean Sue 
a ities, at rates even lower than the government can legally charge, indicates the prob- % Congress ee te 

ibility that very little public capital will be required to do the big public housing a oie eee 

job of the future. ; . 7 

But more annual subsidies will be required—and these can be made available 

only by Congress. 

FOR PRIVATE LARGE-SCALE BUILDING, financing is still 

ne of the biggest headaches. Decent new homes within WHAT'S NEEDED, specifically: Longer term, lower in- 


terest financing for large-scale private projects, with 
enough public control to insure both low rents and the 
planning standards which would justify reasonable finan- 
cial terms. 

The proper formula for enlisting private as well as 
public enterprise in planned rehabilitation (such a pro- 
posal was recently made to financial institutions in New 
York for a vast enterprise on the East Side, but it was 
turned down)—and also in new suburban areas where 
and as needed. 

The proper formula for cooperative enterprise. (A 
little initiative in this field from some of the housing 
experts now hidden away on romantic but sub-standard 
farms would do wonders.) 


each of any large part of the middle third income-group 
bsolutely require better terms than 41% or 5 per cent 
or 20 years. The Metropolitan, by demonstrating suc- 
ssful equity financing and direct initiative by a large 
tential source of investment funds, points one way. 
‘here must be others. (The TNEC recommends raising 
-he 80 per cent mortgage-to-value ratio on FHA’s insured 
ental housing projects to 90 or 95 per cent, reducing 
ee nterest rates, and restricting rents rather than limiting 
—— return on equity. This should be given serious considera- 
ion, although it raises certain administrative questions. ) 
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ANALYSIS OF RENTAL HOUSING PROJECTS 


by EUGENE W. KLABER, F.A.I.A. 


Experience with almost two thousand housing projects 
has shown that at least three projects out of four 
proposed were never built. Architects, builders and pro- 
moters have expended effort and money, only to find 
their efforts wasted. Frequently this has meant serious finan- 
cial loss to the architect, first to be asked to spend money 
on a housing project; but even though his preliminary work 
has been paid for, there is economic waste involved. What 
causes this waste? Can it be avoided? 


In many cases a project fails of acceptance for a mort- 
gage for reasons that cannot be foreseen. For instance: 
sponsors feel they have a good site. but lenders disagree: 
eqttity -nroney-is net forthcoming: legal difficulties pre- 
vent acquisition of land: final bids on construction are 
beyond expectations. These are the fortunes of war. 

But there are many cases—in which location is good. 
equity adequate, sponsors reputable. design competent 
which nevertheless are disapproved because appraisal 
of the project as presented proves it economically un- 
sound. To clarify the analyses here presented, a brief 
summary of postulates of the appraisal of rental housing 
projects is in order. 


What is economic soundness? Economic soundness re- 
quires that value of the project shall equal or exceed 
cost. 

Cost, or summation value, of a project is the estimate 
of the expenditures necessary to produce it. Costs may 
be grouped into three general categories: cost of land. 
cost of improvements, and carrying charges during 
construction. 

Value, in rental housing. is conceived as the present 
worth of a series of annual benefits accruing to the 
total capital invested. Such annual benefits are what is 
left of the rental after expenses and taxes have been 
paid, reserves set up for replacements and depreciation 
deducted. The capitalization of these net benefits is the 
value of the project; in other words, the amount investors 
are assumed to be willing to place in a housing venture. 
with the estimated return as an inducement. Capitaliza- 
tion of future income involves consideration of five prin- 
cipal elements. 

a. How much net income can the project produce when new ? 
b. When will it reach full productive power? 
c. If net income will decline with the years, how rapidly? 

(Premise of declining income.) 


d. How long will the project continue to produce a substantial 


, 


income? (Economic life.) 


e. At what rate of return will the project attract money? 
(Capitalization rate.) 


It is not the purpose here to discuss all considerations 
that enter into the appropriate capitalization factors in 
a given case. Suffice it to say that the greater the risks 
presented by a proposed project the higher the capitali- 
zation rate. Thus a combination of rentals well below the 
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market. good neighborhood with prospective desirable 
growth, presumably low vacancy percentage, and well 
designed structure may prompt assumption of a capi- 
talization rate as low as 6‘:. whereas adverse conditions 
may warrant a rate as high as 10‘.. As an example: 
The assumption of the most favorable premise of declin- 
ing income, an economic life of 50 years. a capitalization 
rate of 615°. and a deferment of 40° of income during 
the first year of operation, is an indication that appraisers 
consider the project highly desirable. 

Tables. based on the elements listed above. give fae- 
tors which. multiplied by estimated net income, indicate 
value of the project. They also allow for depres lation, so 
that in practice, net income before depreciation and fixed 
charges is capitalized into value. 

So much for determination of value. What the archi- 
tect wants to know above all is how much can be spent 
for improvements. With these he deals directly; when 
value has been determined by capitalization and the as- 
sumption made that cost and value are the same. how 
much will be available to spend under his direction for 
land improvements, buildings, landscape work and_ pro- 
fessional fees? Obviously this amount equals value. minus 
cost of land. minus carrying charges. That's all there is: 
if it isn't enough to permit him to design buildings ap- 
propriate to the intended use, he may as well drop the 
deal at once. 

\s value determines the total to be spent, it becomes 
evident at once that, as more is attributed to land cost. 
less can be spent on buildings: indeed when land cost 
absorbs too large a part of value. no buildings can be 
built at all. The importance of land cost and land tax- 
ation becomes evident in our method of analysis. The 
higher land cost goes the more it drives the architect into 
a corner, until at a certain land cost he cannot function. 
Because land cost is so important, it has been made a 
variable in our analyses. These start always with what 
is perhaps the most rigid element in the financial setup 
the rental that can be obtained for a given type of accom- 
modation- in a given neighborhood. 

It is our purpose to show by two examples a method 
of analysis by graphs which can be applied in advance 
to housing projects and which will enable architects 
to avoid some of the pitfalls into which we have seer 
them stumble. While the method is a close approximatior 
of appraisal technique, it does not pretend to mathe 
matical precision. Minor factors in appraisal have beet 
ignored, e.g.. garage incomes. On the other hand, it is 
close enough to the truth to indicate when a_proje« 
is in the danger zone of economic soundness. 

Since the accompanying graphs represent resultants « 
whole series of surrounding circumstances. each proje: 
will have a graph of its own. As a matter of convenien 
the projects discussed have been analyzed on the basis « 
a single room—hence it is of prime importance to dete! 
mine how much land is attributable to each room in tl 
project. 
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KY GRAPHS 


CASE 1 


CONDITIONS OF THE PROBLEM 


Location. This project is to be erected in New York City, un- 
der jurisdiction of the New York State Division of Housing. 
Hence rental per room may not exceed $12.50 per rental room 
per month, or $13.52 per construction room per month; further 
gross area of habitable space may not exceed 2.7 times net 
land area 

New improvements will not be taxed for a number of years. 
Taxes will be levied in a predetermined amount and, as improve- 
ments are not taxed, will approximate present land taxes 
2.98 per cent of assessed valuation. 

Present assessed valuation (land) is $5.00 per sq. ft. and the 
project must show a return that justifies an assessment be- 
tween $4.00 and $5.00 per sq. ft. High land cost makes it 
necessary to erect elevator buildings at least six stories high, 
perhaps higher 

A study of apartment units appropriate to this rental indi- 
cates that area of habitable portions of the structure will equal 
221 sq. ft. per room. 

To operate buildings of this type will cost about $61.00 per 
room per annum, including reserves for non-recurring replace- 
ments (refrigerators, ranges, etc.). 

Since rentals are distinctly lower than similar neighboring 
accommodations, a low vacancy allowance—7 per cent—is as- 
sumed, instead of the usual 10 per cent. It may also be assumed 
that the project will achieve maximum earning power at the 
end of the first year, and will earn 50 per cent of the maximum 
during the first year. 

For projects of this type carrying charges during construction 
average 3'2 per cent of the cost of physical improvements. 

Can an economically sound project be produced under these 
circumstances? 


ANALYSIS BY THE ARCHITECT 


“I have a double limitation—maximum rental and maximum 
coverage. Can I design a building that will justify a land value 
between $4.00 and $5.00 per sq. ft.? 

“Starting with available rental, I must investigate the effect 
of varying land costs starting with zero, to determine the resi- 
dual amount for improvements. Hence I must determine area 
of land per room, its cost and taxation at various valuations. 
Suppose I try successively $0, $1, $2, $3, $4 and $5. 

“Since my average area per room is 221 sq. ft., and this may 
not exceed 2.7 times land area per room, minimum land area 


per room is 81.8 sq. ft. The following tabulation results: 
Case LAND PRICE PER SQ. FT PER ROOM TAXES PER ROOM @ 2.98 
b $1.00 $81 80 $2.44 
Cc 2.00 163.60 4.88 
D 3.00 245.40 7.32 
E 4.00 327.20 9.76 
F 5.00 409.00 12.20 


“With these data I can determine value of project in each 
cast 


CASE a 8B Cc D E F 
0 $i $2 $3 $4 $5 
Rent annum @ $13.52 p. m $162.24 
Less vacaney equals 150.88 
Less ating expense $61 per an 89.88 $89.88 $89.88 $89.88 $89.88 $89.88 
Deduct taxes on assumed land value 2.44 4.88 7.32 9.76 12.20 





AVAILABLE FOR DEBT SERVICE 89.88 87.44 85.00 82.56 80.12 
Net Income) 


“N 
N 
o 
a 


onus 


\ ey available for debt service in each case is the amount 


capi zed to obtain value. No deductions have been made 
for cation on improvements; sole variant has been taxation 
on | The higher the land price, the greater the deduction 
and ice the less the net income. Thus it is evident that, 
other factors being the same, the more the land is valued, 
the » the project as a whole may be valued. 

“Low rental, willingness of bankers to lend on this project at 
low terest, desirability of the neighborhood, and prospects 
of tinued desirability warrant a very favorable rate of 
cap zation. I shall therefore assume a 6c rate, 50-year 
economic life, the most favorable premise of declining income. 
My raisal tables indicate a factor of 13.982 times net income, 
if full income is deferred one year, to which value I must add 
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the present value of half a year’s income. (50% x net income 
x 0.943). 


Cap. factor 6% 50 yrs. 
A premise | yr. cef 

13.982 x« availables $1,256.70 $1,222.59 $1,188.47 $1,154.35 $1,120.24 $1,086.12 
Add 50% x .943 x availables 42.38 41.23 40.08 38.93 37.78 36.63 




















on 


Capitalized value per room 1,299.08 1,263.82 1,228.55 1,193.28 1,158.02 1,122.75 


“At this point I can start preparing my graph. I note that 
each dollar increase in land cost forces a reduction in capital 
value per room of $35.27 per room. I can therefore readily 
project my graph beyond assumed land values. Line 'A', Fig- 
ure 1, is the platting of the descending total value of the proj- 
ect per room as land value increases. 

“If capitalized value equals summation, to obtain possible 


value of improvements I must deduct land value and carrying 
charges. 




















CASE A B Cc D E F 
Land Value 0 $! $2 $3 $4 $5 
Capitalized value per an 1,299.08 1,263.82 1,228.55 1,193.28 1,158.02 1,122.75 
Land value ‘ 0.00 81.80 163.60 245.40 327.20 409.00 
Available for improvements 
and carrying charges 1,299.08 1,182.02 1,064.95 947.88 830.82 713.75 


“Assuming 3'%% carrying charges, divide above results by 
1.035 and the following amounts are available for improvements: 


A B c D E F 
$1,255.15 $1,142.05 $1,029.04 $915.83 $802.72 $689.6! 


“T may now complete my graph, showing the ascending line 
of land cost (B) and the descending line of improvement cost 
per room (C). 


THE ARCHITECT'S INTERPRETATION OF THE GRAPH 


“T have been asked to design structures to justify a land 
value between $4.00 and $5.00 per square foot. My analysis tells 
me that I must produce them to cost between $690.00 and 
$802.00 per room to include land improvements, landscape work, 
buildings and fees. Not a chance! I know perfectly well that 
I can’t produce elevator buildings fcr that. There’s something 
wrong; let’s look a little further. To have a proper allowance, 
land must be valued much less than $4.00 per sq. ft. Examining 
the chart again, I find that even if the land is worth nothing 
my costs may not exceed $1,255.15 per room, and if the land 
were worth a little over $11.00 per square foot there would be 
nothing left for buildings! 

“Let’s try to see if we can do anything from the other end. 
I believe I can design an elevator building to cost $1,200 per 
room all told. Line D on the graph indicates that land may 
not cost more than 44 cents per sq. ft.! This is a far cry 
from what my associates anticipated; they paid more in cash! 
I must reduce building cost. If I use three-story walk-up 
buildings, I can bring it down to $1,100 per room; we'll try 
that! Since E indicates that land may cost as much as $1.35 
per square foot, perhaps they may accept this valuation. Origi- 
nally I was counting on nine-story elevator buildings with 30 
per cent coverage. If I use three-story buildings and wish to 
hold the land price per room down to the same amount, I must 
triple the coverage—-but 90 per cent coverage won’t pass code 
requirements. Hooked again! 

“How can I get out of this deadlock? I might assume a 
higher rental; that will give me more net income to capitalize. 
When I do that, however, improvements won’t be tax-exempt, 
and taxes reduce net income more than the increase of rental, 
unless I assume a rental so high that the buildings in this 
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neighborhood cannot command it. So I wouldn’t be any better 
off; besides, the added risk would incur a less favorable capi- 
talization rate. 


“If I increase the number of stories, I lose tax exemption, 
because of excessive coverage. I must also consider that I may 
need more elevators and my open areas will be inadequate. 


“I might try a smaller room size; perhaps an average gross 
area of 200 sq. ft. would give me a plan whose rooms could 
still rent at $13.52 P.R.P.M. If I do this my land cost per 


CASE 2 


CONDITIONS OF THE PROBLEM 


This project is to be erected in a large southern city; the 
neighborhood is distinctly residential. Growth of the neighbor- 
hood has been orderly and there is every prospect that it will 
retain its desirable character for years. ‘ 

Land cost is 11 cents per sq. ft. This low price will permit 
erecting two-story apartments with central heat and hot water. 
Buildings more than normal dwelling height would not suit 
the neighborhood. Coverage of 22 per cent is sufficient. This 
means about 483 sq. ft. of land per room. 

Tax rate applicable to both land and building is 0.9125 per 
cent. 

In this desirable section of town a rental of $12.75 per room 
per month can be obtained, provided the rooms are of good 
size. 

Sponsors believe this rental can be obtained for the accom- 
modations shown in rough sketches; unit plans indicate an 
average of 212.4 sq. ft. This type of unit can be erected for 
about $1,000 per room including fees and landscape work. 

Operation and reserve allowance in this case should be 
$45.50 per room per year. 

A 10 per cent allowance should be made for vacancies, etc. 
Carrying charges during construction will run about 3% per 
cent of the cost of physical improvements. 

This example is somewhat more difficult than Example I, but 
the basic principle is the same. That is, the graph starts with 
a land value of zero and covers successively all land costs to 
the point where there is nothing left with which to build. The 
added difficulty is the fact that we cannot proceed directly 
to capitalized value of the project, because improvement cost 
(and consequently taxes on improvements) are variables. 
Eventually a deduction from capitalization must be made equal 
to the capitalized value of this tax. 


ANALYSIS BY THE ARCHITECT 


“My analysis is concerned first with variants in land cost and 
taxation. Unlike Example I, I am dealing with a low land cost, 
so I'll plat successive steps of 50 cents in land cost per sq. ft. 
instead of $1.00. Here, too, I’ll work on the basis of a single 
room. The following tabulation results: 


CASE LAND PRICE PER S@. FT. PER ROOM LAND TAX PER ROOM 
‘ (483 sq. ft.) (0.9125%) 
B $0.50 $241.50 $2.20 
c 1.00 483.00 4.41 
D 1.50 724.50 6.61 
E 2.00 966.00 8.82 
F 2.50 1,207.50 11.02 
G 3.00 1,449.00 13.23 


“Again, the capitalization starts with obtainable rental, with 
allowances for vacancies, operating costs and reserves, fol- 
lowed by deductions for land taxes. (Taxes on improvements 
are considered later.) 

“As proposed rentals are consistent with the market, not 
below it, my capitalization rate will not be as favorable as 
in the previous instance, but I can assume a 50-year economic 
life. Because the neighborhood is excellent I may assume the 
most favorable premise of declining income. My tables show a 
factor of 13.069 for income deferment of one year to which I 


add 50 per cent of a year’s income discounted at 0.939. Here 
are the results: 

A 8 c D E F G 
Rent per an. @ $12.75 p.m. $153.00 
Less 10% vacancy equals 137.70 
Less operating exp. $45.50 92.20 92.20 92.20 92.20 92.20 92.20 92.20 


Land taxes (bidg. taxes 
later) .. — 2.20 4.41 6.61 8.82 11.02 13.23 


92.20 





Bal. to be cavitalized “90.00 
Capitalization factor (6'/2% 


yrs. “‘A’’ premise, | 


yr. deferment) 13,069 x 

balance ... a 1,204.96 1,176.18 1,147.33 1,118.58 1,089.69 1,060.94 1,031.00 
50% income x discount fac- : 

ter .939 nt 43.39 42.26 41.22 40.18 39.15 38.11 37.08 


_ 


1,248.35 1,218.44 1,188.55 1,158.76 1,128.84 1,099.05 1,068.08 


Capitalized value (no de- 
duction for bidg. tax).. 





(continued) 


200 
— of the costs shown on line B. 


221 
line to the point where nothing remains for the buildings gives 
me lines F and G, the latter being a new series of amounts 
available for improvements. But now land costs increase only 
a few cents. 

“T cannot therefore avoid the conclusion that, with the neces 
sary rental and area limitations, it is impossible to do a jot 
on this site. Either we must find less costly land, or thers 
is no deal. Cancel that ad in the Times for draftsmen.” 
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“Now I can 


start my graph, showing lines A and §8, the 
capitalized results obtained and increasing land cost per room. 
Intersection of these two lines determines the point where land 
and land taxes absorb everything and nothing is left for im- 
provements: approximately $2.30 per sq. ft. Again that curious 
anomaly: when land cost equals capitalized income, I can't 
build anything to earn that income! 

“How much can I spend? First, let’s deduct land cost. This 
gives me line C, a series of values composed of improvement 
cost, capitalized improvement tax and carrying charges. 

“IT now determine improvement cost, considering these three 
elements. Taxes on improvements per hundred dollars of cost 
are $0.9125. This is capitalized as follows: 


62%, ‘‘A’’ premise 50 yrs., | yr. deferment $0.9125 x 13.069 = 611.93 
Discounted income ist yr., 0.9125 x ‘2 x 0.939 0.43 
For each $100 Improvement Cost, deduct from capitalization P.R... $12.36 


“As $3.50 must be allowed for carrying charges for each $100 
of building cost as well as $12.36 for capitalized taxes, the 
values determined on line € must be divided by 100 + 3.50 + 
12.36 (115.86) to obtain improvement cost. 


CASE a 8B c 0 E 
Amount on Line C $1,248.35 $976.94 $705.55 $834.26 $162.81 
Div. by 1.1586 equals $1,077.46 $843.21 $608.97 $374.8) $140.59 


“These values are shown on line D. 
“Finally, to obtain project value we must add improvement 
cost, carrying charges of 3% per cent and land cost. 














CASE A B Cc c. 
Improvement Cost $1,077.46 $843.21 $608.97 $374.81 $140 55 
Carrying Charges 37.71 29.51 21.31 13.12 4.92 
Land Cost .00 241.50 483.00 725.00 966.00 
Project value P. R. $1,015.17 $4,014.22 $1,113.28 $4,012.93 © SEL tt47 
“Line E is a plat of these amounts. 
“My graph is now complete. Let’s test improvement cost 


of $1000 per room. Line F shows me that a cost of $1000 is con- 
sonant with a maximum land cost of about 17 cents per 
square foot. As our land cost is only 11 cents per square foot 
we can do the project, in fact there appears to be about $25.00 
per room leeway. We've got a job in the office!” 

It will be noted that these analyses have been made without 
plans, without any reference to total area of the land and 
without any regard to the exact number of apartments, |! ised 
only on very generalized assumptions of average room area. 
As stated before, it is only an approximation, but the method 
is valid and affords a rapid graphic means of testing variable 
factors between extreme limits. 
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N STEEL GRATING 


FREE CIRCULATION OF LIGHT AND AIR. 
Because of its construction, Open Steel 
Grating lets light through to spaces above 
and below—gives free ventilation and 
escape for fumes and gases. 

= 





ECONOMICALLY INSTALLED. Every sec- 
tion of Open Steel Grating is built to the 


requirements of the individual job. This 


. factory layout insures speedy installation 
81 $140 $5 and perfect fit. 
00 166.00 
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LIGHT WEIGHT. Every pound of material is 
used, with maximum efficiency to carry or 
distribute loads -meaning less dead weight 
ighter supports, reduced erection costs. 


eo of Open Steel Grating 
A differ radically from ordinary, 
old-fashioned floors. They are fac- 
tory fabricated from a combina- 
tion of structural members rigidly 
connected by riveting, welding or 
interlocking. Though strong and 
rigid, their weight is the minimum 
necessary to carry and distribute a 
given load with an ample factor 
of safety. 

Being open in construction, 
Open Steel Grating floors and steps 
do notaccumulate dust, dirt, grease, 
oil or moisture on their bar edges. 


This seal is your assurance 


2 


NON-SLIP SAFETY. Open stee! gratings 
cannot accumulate skid-inducing substances 
— provides an even, non-slipping, stumble- 
proof surface. 


Used for outside walks, they do 
not collect snow, ice or water. 
They are virtually self-cleaning— 
clean their own face. 

This self-cleaning feature is but 
one of the many you'll find in Open 
Steel Grating floors and steps. If 
you are confronted with a problem 
of securing rigid, durable, non- 
slip, firesafe floors that can be in- 
stalled quickly—that will provide 
maximum air circulation, you'll 
find the answer, together with de- 
tailed specifications, in this newfree 
booklet. Write today for your copy. 


of a quality product 


Open Steel Flooring Institute, Inc. ~~ 
Dept. A-5, American Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Fennsylvania 


Send me, without obligation, your new booklet, 
"New Ideas in Functional Floor Design.”’ 


Se 


dddress .... 
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Flame-Proof Cotton Insulation 


RESEARCH into new uses for the sur- 
plus cotton in the United States has 
produced a flame-proof insulating 
material, the fire-resistant qualities 
of which are obtained through a 
process which the manufacturer de- 
collaboration with the 
Department of Agriculture. 
Other advantages stressed are the 


natural repellence of cotton to water, 


veloped in 
u.. S 


resiliency and extremely light weight. 
The material will be supplied in blan- 
ket rolls of various widths and thick- 
nesses, which can be cut. It will be 
sold alone or with asphalt-impreg- 
nated paper backing, or in combina- 
tion with reflective metal insulation, 
and the largest use is expected to be 
for walls, roofs and partitions of resi- 
dential and industrial buildings. Five 
of the six types are produced in 
mounted form, with flanges for fas- 
tening to rafters, joists or studs of 
buildings. The flanges, according to 
the manufacturer, hold the cotton 
blankets in the center of the wall con- 
struction, providing space on either 
side for the circulation of air, which 
is said to increase the efficiency of 
the insulation in resisting heat and 
to provide for the dissipation of any 
condensation. Reynolds Metals Com- 


pany, Richmond, Va. 


Pre-Insulated Concrete Roof Deck 


AN INSULATED concrete roof deck, laid 
up in one operation from pre-cast, 
pre-insulated concrete slabs is a recent 
development. The slab is made by in- 
serting a °4-in.-thick backing of cane 
fibre insulation board, having a spe- 
cial asphalt treatment, into a steam 
jacketed mold for the concrete, which 
is vibrated at a high frequency, re- 
sulting in a high density slab with 
the insulation board bonded to the 
upper side. After laying in place on 
the roof beams, the joints are sealed 
with a mastic grout, and the insulated 
deck is ready for application of the 


built-up roofing. One such deck, 18,- 





Figure 1 


000 sq. ft., is said to have been ex- 
posed to the elements all during Jan- 
uary 1941 without injury. Cemen- 
stone Company, First National Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (See fig. 1.) 


Self-Sanitizing Cement Contains Copper 


REsuLts of a comprehensive investi- 
gation upon a new self-sanitizing ce- 
ment, with applications in public 
health, and also as a floor surfacing 
in explosives plants, have been re- 
ported by Dr. Michael A. Farrell, 
head of the Department of Bacteri- 
ology at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. This cement, developed at Mel- 
lon Institute, contains small amounts 
of copper and is said to have the abil- 
ity to prevent the growth of molds 
and other micro-organisms on its sur- 
face. Although relatively insoluble, 
and washable, it is the 
minute traces of copper compound 
that are put into solution when the 
cement is washed or dampened are 
sufficient to prevent the growth of 


claimed 


micro-organisms. Its use in hospitals 
and food preparation rooms is indi- 
cated, locker 
rooms and barracks. 

The growing nuisance of conta- 
gious skin troubles, such as “athlete’s 
foot,” prompted Dr. Farrell to de- 
vote main attention to the molds held 
to be responsible. He found them par- 
ticularly susceptible to the new cop- 


also in shower and 


per-bearing cement and quickly killed 
by contact with it. The material can 
be spread in large areas over con- 
crete or wood. While voltages used 
for lighting and power tools will not 
travel through it, it will drain away 
static charges and prevent their ac- 
cumulation to sparking potentials. 


Moreover, it is claimed. it 


“struck” sparks. These 
qualities adapt the new product to 


cannot 
giv e rise to 


use as a floor surface where explo- 
sive or inflammable liquids are han- 
dled. H. H. Robertson Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Steel Window Well 


HEAVY gauge steel makes a new win- 
dow well, recently announced. The 
well is reinforced by a steel rod weld- 
ed to the top edge, and its smooth in- 
side surface is designed to reflect the 
light and to remain sightly. It is 
claimed that the fill around the well 
does not have a tendency to pull the 
well from the 


away foundation. 


Straight and round types and differ- 
ent sizes. 20-year guarantee of re- 
placement. Majestic Company, Hun- 
tington, Ind. (See figure 2.) 





Wax-Fortified Maintenance Paints 


\ NEW LINE of maintenance paints 
for factories, hospitals and publi 
buildings are impregnated with wa» 
particles, producing a finish said t 
be difficult to mar and easy to cleat 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racin 
Wis. 

(Continued on 


page 116) 
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...be your silent partner in design 


Fundamentals of design for welded structures re- 
ceive important attention in this useful booklet pre- 
pared to assist architects, designers and builders. 
Written by men who have specialized in welded 
building construction, the book gives many valu- 
able hints in what to look for, what to avoid, what 
2 take advantage of and what must be provided 
or. Various types of welded joints, for both shop 






Airz:;Reduction 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


and field construction, are illustrated. The speed, 
economy and other important advantages of 
welded construction are discussed in detail; and as 
an example of the practical application, the weld- 
ing of New York’s new airlines terminal is described. 

Copy of this book will be sent upon request on 


your company letterhead. 
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BREVITY—in the opinion of the majority of the architects 
whose comments have appeared on these pages—is an attri- 
bute of the good advertisement. To advertisers, however, 
this view is not considered so much a recommendation to be 
followed as it is strong evidence that a large portion of the 
advertising pages in the architectural magazines are not doing 
a good job from the reader's standpoint. If they were, the 


readers would hardly be conscious of length. 


The architect reads his journal of professional practice in 
order to keep himself informed. He is attentive to an article 
or advertisement only so long as it offers him something of 
value. He does not measure interesting news and useful in- 


formation in terms of elapsed reading time. The advertisement 


with a tricky caption or other subterfuge will undoubtedly 
catch his eye—but it must produce something worth his time. 


Otherwise he will read just far enough to discover that the ad 


has nothing to say ... and the result is resentment, not good 


will, toward the product advertised. 


The good advertisement is useful; it talks in terms of the 


reader's problems and interests. 


isn't brief and it isn't 


lengthy. It keep him interested and informed—for ten or a 
thousand words—right down to the last period. It is just long 
enough—and no longer. Such an advertisement serves both 


the architect and the advertiser. 





ROBERT LEE CORSBIE, R.A. 


“Specific, honest and accurate data” 


THE PRINCIPAL PURPOSE of architec- 
tural advertising being to promote 
the use of building materials and ap- 
pliances by architects, in my opinion 
advertising intended for architects 
could be much improved in interest 
and value by raising the standards of 
the advertising matter to a plane 
commensurate with the technical 
training of the architect. It has been 
my experience that advertising of an 
architectural nature prepared for the 
non-technically trained is not of 
much value to the architect—there 
are too many unanswered questions. 
Yet, it is not unusual to find the same 
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advertising material used in architec- 
tural publications as in non-architec- 
tural magazines. 

I believe architectural advertising 
could be greatly improved by, firstly, 
clearly and boldly illustrating a typi- 
cal application of the materials or 
appliances, and showing details nec- 
essary to explain and call attention 
to special features; secondly, by con- 
cise copy which gives specific, honest 
and accurate data as to the nature of 
the product, its recommended uses, 
and pertinent facts relating to per- 
formance under test or in actual use; 
and, thirdly, giving comparative data 
on cost. This matter of cost is of 
great importance to architects today, 
especially as regards new materials. 


ARCHITECTURE 


The commonly used statements “low 
in cost” and “economical in cost” are 
too often, and too late, found to have 
been misnomers. 


BURTON ASHFORD BUGBEE 


“Graphic suggestions to stimulate.” 


In a Utopian world, architectural 
advertising would be unnecessary— 
all products and materials would be 
designed to architects’ requirements; 
centralized, directed research would 
solve building problems for the pro- 
fession. 

But in our necessarily imperfect 
universe, the architect must select 
from what is on the market that 
which best meets his needs. Archi- 
tectural advertising should, therefore, 
keep the architect informed of new 
products or new uses of materials in 
a direct, concise way. It obviously 
must be supplemented by the tech- 
nical catalogue and the personal rep- 
resentative for specific data; but 
magazine advertising should contain 
graphic suggestions to stimulate the 
architect. The manufacturer who 
presents his material from a knowl- 
edge of the architect’s problems will 
get the best response. The architect 
needs facts to prove claims of superi- 
ority, illustrations to show specific 
applications. 


RICHARD BORING SNOW 
“Arresting, poster-like simplicity .. .” 


MANUFACTURERS would do well to 
remember that architects are highly 
trained in building technology and 
esthetics. This means that advertise 
ments designed primarily to reiterat: 
an established name in building prod 
ucts must be superlatively designed 
from the standpoint of layout, typog 
raphy, clarity and simplicity. It als: 
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MEETS ADVERTISING 


... and practicing architects air their views on the 


means that advertisements designed 
tech- 
niques, products, or specification data 


primarily to publicize new 
must be patterned after a somewhat 
more sophisticated model than those 
addressed to housewives or cigarette 
smokers. 

Crowded. busy pages, full of poor 
lettering, miscellaneous testimonials, 
starting with a picture of a drafts- 
man in an eveshade and ending with 
a half dozen thumbnail photographs 
of unrelated buildings. are sure to be 
flipped over in a hurry. On the other 
hand. a page presented with the ar- 
resting. poster-like simplicity of the 
Bethlehem Steel 


ments, or pages presenting the order- 


recent advertise- 
ly marshalling of one or two pieces 
of definite 
such as the Byers Wrought Iron, or 


technical information, 


Holophane Lens pages in the April 






Send in Your Vote! 
FIBRE-TEX Company— 


ch exists only in imagina- 
n—is, let's say, a manufac- 
r of wall board and fairly 
known to the architec- 
s| profession. Let's assume 
ther that the company is 
nning to run one of the 
e ads sketched at right. The 
vertising manager is debat- 
which headline would most 
tectively capture and hold 
interest of the architec- 





‘| reader. How would you 
te—and why? 
4 | 


SAVE wit 
FIBRE-TEX 


TIT Het Ay 1 LA 


type of advertising that will be most useful to them 


RECORD are apt to impress the mind 
of the architect with both a name and 
a future detail or specification item. 

Advertisements which suggest new 
uses for known materials in really 
competent design or structural stud- 
ies invariably attract the attention of 
the profession. 


WALTER W. WEFFERLING 


“Direct application, with — photo- 
graphs...” 
ADVERTISING in architectural maga- 


zines differs from advertising on the 
radio, where the blah, blah, and the 
ballyhoo can be mentally tuned out 
feature, but 
chucked 
ballyhoo 
and the 


without missing the 
advertisements 
full of technical data 


will not 


magazine 
and 


even be tuned in. 


about 
| 


WALL BOARD 


What users say 


_ FIBRE-TEX || FIBRE-TEX 


WALLBOARKRD 


PF Bit ads LTA 


feature will be missed entirely. 
Magazine advertisements can be 
both interesting and helpful. but only 
if clearly presented, showing direct 
application, with photographs or 
good illustrations, with much of the 
sales talk and technical data omitted, 
or, if it must be presented, it should 
be the second feature. 
Advertisements presented in this 
manner will catch the eye instantly, 
and if the subject is applicable to a 
problem, it is sure to register in the 
mind of the architect. If this is ac- 
complished, the rest should be easy. 
Then the 
chanics, the application and the cost 


technical data. the me- 
will have their chance. 
Presenting pictures entirely for- 
with a gold-plated 
may attract the eye. but 
gold-plated 


“whatsis” 
not to the 


eign, 


““whatsis.”” 





Build FASTER 
with 


WALLBOARD 


Agency 


7) BTA ITT 


Hugh I. Connet, Federal Adv. 
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“FORMICA Tate te 
b01, laneling. 


HEATERS are made more attractive by Formica 



















sheets used for surfaces. This plastic material i 
very hard and durable, easily cleaned and maintaine -d. 
and extremely colorful and decorative. 

There are more than 70 colors, and inlays in color and 
metal make the widest variety of decoration possible. So 
striking theatrical effects have been attained with it by 
leading theatrical architects. 

Formica is not brittle and will not chip or crack. It is 
inert chemically and will not spot or stain with ordi- 
nary cleaning solutions. It can be washed 
with soap and water or cleaned with alcohol 


or other solvents if that is necessary. 





Onee Formica has been installed the sur- 





@ Red Formica’ Box office 
paneling with black base and 
silver inlays at the Grand 
Theater, Cincinnati 


faces do not need to be refinished and 
maintenance is practically nothing for many 
vears. In hundreds of fine new and in re- 
modeled theaters Formica has been used 
for many purposes. 

@ Formica’ fluorescent panel 
which glows in ‘‘black light’’ 
behind a drinking fountain in 
the Farragut Theater, Brook 

‘ 


lyn, N. _ John & Drew 
Eberson, architects 


The Formica Insulation Co. 
4620 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 






@ Lobby wall paneling is one 
of the effective uses of Formica 
in theaters. 


Knee... . ee. joovam 


ORMICA 


FOR FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 


@ Formica doors of men"y 
colors and with elaborate inlays 
are available for theater 
entrances. 
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An Architect and Kneieer 


discusses 


OIL BURNING SYSTEMS 


G. Morton Wolfe, Architect & Engineer of Buffalo, has had 
wide experience in designing industrial plants and personally 
designs and supervises the heating systems installed. He has 
this to say about oil heating systems: 


“Because of the most satisfactory results, low maintenance cost and 
high efficiency of the 500 H.P. heating plant I designed for the Houde 
Engineering Corporation in Buffalo, I did not hesitate to use Petro 
Industrial Burners for a 900 H.P. heating system just completed for 
a million dollar defense plant. The Houde installation was designed 
to be fully automatic, and in service has proven that such a plant can 
be installed with the use of Petro burners where less than 1 hour’s 
attention is required during 24 hours continuous operation.” 





Mr. Wolfe mentions the scant attention required 
for continuously efficient operation of Petro 
\utomatic systems. I[t is also true that under 
other circumstances which make Manual or 
Semi-automatic operation advisable, Petro equip 
ment delivers correspondingly reliable perform- 
nee. But when truly automatic firing 1s wanted 
the Petro Thermal Viscosity System for burning 
re-heated fuel oils is the safe choice. 
lhousands of such Petro systems are the best 
oof that the Thermal Viscosity System insures 
vholly reliable operation that is Automatic (1) 
“cold starts”, (2) in adjustment to draft varia 
tions, (3) in meeting load fluctuations instantly, 
1 (4) in accurately controlling the supply of o1l 
the burner at flow-rate and temperature cor- 
ect for maximum efficiency. 
In the Petro system no part of these four factors 
epends on human memory or vigilance, nor on 
requent manual, mechanical adjustments 





CAPACITIES: to 145 gal. per hr.—487 boiler h.p.—68,000 sq. ft. steam E.D.R 


FOR FURTHER Petr Ir sti Burners for Automat peration with pre insuring reliability of operation and fuel economy 
INFORMATION heated No r with No. 5 or lighter Ss, are available Semi-Automatic and Manually ntrolled Model W Burners 
in eight size Models W-2% to W-9 inclusive. Eact eee ind ‘“‘Mechanical’’ type units are also available to meet cir- 
SEEOUR a sell ntaine ssembly of motor, fan, pump, rotary cuj cumstances which do not require automatic operation 
CATALOG IN atomizer and interlocked air and oil adjustments, except W-9 a eee : : 
SWEET'S which r res separate pum] : To the Architect in domestic building, Petro offers a com- 
In the use of preheated No. 6 oil, the Petro Thermal Vis piete line ot burners for use with existing he iting plants and 
=a cosity Svstem is an integral part of a Petro installation, complete oil fired boilers and winter air conditioners. 


Petro’s Engineering Division will gladly answer questions. The Petro 
Industrial Equipment Catalog: will be sent promptly on request. 


Cuts Steam Costs ; 


3 
$ 





PETROLEUM HEAT AND POWER COMPANY 
STAMFORD —Makers of good Oil Burning Equipment since 1903— CONNECTICUT 
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Quicker Picnic Meals 


DUBIOUS EFFICIENCY of outdoor fire- 
places should be improved by the ad- 
dition of a new unit offering a stove- 
top with two holes and lids, which is 
designed to be built into an exterior 


fireplace. It is constructed of angle 
iron with doors and frames of cast 
semi-steel and electrically welded 
joints. The bottom grate may be 
placed at different levels, for burn- 
ing wood or charcoal. Overall di- 
mension is approximately 20 by 26 
by 15 in. Majestic Company, Hunt- 
ington, Ind. (See figure 3.) 








Thomas Jefferson Memorial Jr. High School, Washington, D. C. 





Architect: Nathan C. Wyeth, of Washington. 


Classes come... Classes go 


a 


VERY DAY of the school year a thundering 
herd of youngsters pound and scrape this 
TERRAZZO floor. But this search for knowl- 
edge has no effect on TERRAZZO. It takes its 
punishment and repays the school with its re- 
markably long life and low upkeep. Through 
scores of semesters, the TERRAZZO floors and 
hallways of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Jr. High School in Washington, D. C., actually 
seem to improve with wear. 

You can have this modern floor in almost 
any design or combination of colors you want. 
You can use it for floors, walls, baseboards, 
wainscots and stairways—and save money. 
First cost is low...repairs and replacements 
are eliminated...cost of cleaning is cut. It’s 
smart and sanitary — inviting and easy to walk 
on. Consult your local TERRAZZO contractor, 
or write The National Terrazzo and Mosaic 
Association, 1420 New York Avenue, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 


THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION 
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“ IS THERE TO STAY! 


“5 Reasons for Using Terrazzo 
1. ECONOMY. Initial cost pl 4s NO Te- 


pairs. ..noreplacement... minimum 
upkeep over a period of years, for 
Terrazzo equals—usually is less than 

initial cost pius Tepairs... and re- 
placements ... and higher upkeep for 
other types of floors. 


2. COMFORT. Finished Terrazzo is 
easy to walk on. It is less slippery than 
any waxed surface. Furthermore, 
Terrazzo can save you enough money 
to acousticate your ceili 1g, thus giving 
you a very low noise level. 


3. CLEANLINESS. Terrazzo can be 
sealed so as to be practically non-ab- 
sorbent. Its smooth, jointless surface 
cleans easily...can harbor no accumu- 
lation of macroscopic or microscopic 
germs Itis ase ptic 

4. COLOR AND DESIGN. Terrazzo has 
warmth and beauty. You may specify 
any design you wish—pictorial or geo- 
metric—in virtually any combination 
of colors. 

5. DEPENDABLE INSTALLATION. This 
Association’s objective is to see that 
your Terrazzo installations turn out 
exactly as youwant them. Write us today 
tor « omplete information on the above 
points or see our advertisement in 
Sweet’s Catalog for basic technicaldata. 








* , 
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Photo Copies on Metal—No Darkroom 


ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED by the 
manufacturer to architects working 
on defense projects, where speed and 
perfect accuracy of reproduced plans 
are vital, is a new photo-sensitized 
metal having an aluminum base. With 


this metal, copies of drawings can be B 
made by the usual contact printing q 
method; or with an enlarger from an 
ordinary drawing, regular print or 
negative. It is claimed that distortion 
due to unequal expansion and con- 
traction is eliminated. No dark room 
is required. Advantages listed for 
architects: will not tear or crack: 4 


moisture-proof; can be rolled like pa- 
per; will remain clear with no parts 
becoming illegible during entire job; 
makes an exact copy of the original 
to scale; additions or changes can 
easily be made to copy on metal. 
Republic Engineering Products. Inc.. 
180 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


Cushion Top for Drafting Stool 


Sort sEATS for draftsmen are now 
available in the form of a one-piece 
sponge rubber cushion covered with 
corduroy, that fits like a cap over 
the top of a drafting stool. Major 
Marketers, Bonbright Building, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Hangers for Lath—No Nails 


PATENTED HANGERS are said to afford 
a quick way to apply “,-in. gypsum 
lath to walls without using nails, and 
to permit expansion and contraction 
without buckling or causing plaster 
to crack. V-W Company, 214 Oak 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


(Continued on page 
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Pirss leg of your journey—past the Headquarters Building of 
United Air Lines in Chicago. It’s Ruberoid roofed! 


To your plane—up—and eastward on your flight! You travel 
over cities and villages with countless residences, manufacturing 
plants and farm buildings—Ruberoid roofed! 


And at the end of your journey—the Airlines Terminal in New 
York, also Ruberoid roofed! 


Why are these buildings protected with Ruberoid roofs? Here 
are the reasons. Ruberoid is nationally known for its rigid 
standards of quality. Ruberoid roofs have achieved amazing 
performance records everywhere. Ruberoid has a full line of 
roofing products to meet the architect’s specific needs. 


Consider built-up roofs, for instance, which were used on the 
two Airline buildings illustrated on this page. Ruberoid 
makes all three major types of built-up roofs: (1) asbestos, (2) 
asphalt and (3) coal tar pitch and felt. Architects can choose 
not only the type, but the specifications best fitted for each job— 
because the specifications vary to meet problems caused by 
climate, fumes, fire hazards, etc. 


You, as an architect, can solve your roofing problems with 
complete protection. Among Ruberoid’s built-up specifications, 
are roofs which, when applied by approved roofing contractors, 


may be bonded for 10, 15 or 20 years, for both materials and 
workmanship, 


eae) 


ROOFING AND BUILDING PRODUCTS 





















Mainliner Trip 14 
Chicago to New York 


RU-BER-OID 


all the way! 





When you have a job on the boards where roofing counsel is 
desired, call in a Ruberoid engineer. His services are free . . . his 
information unbiased. The Ruberoid line of roofing materials 
permits him to recommend the type custom-built to conditions. 


For popular specifications, consult Sweet’s. For complete speci- 
fications, write us on your letterhead. Address Dept. AR-5. 
Write today. The Ruberoid Co., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


The Air Lines Terminal, New York, N. Y. Protected with 15,500 sq. fc. Ruberoid 
Bonded Asbestos Felt and Asphalt Built-up Roofing and 2,800 sq. ft. Ruberoid 
Bonded Coal Tar Pitch and Felt Built-up Roofing under Promenade Tile. Architect, 
John B, Peterkin, New York, N. Y. 


























Porcelain Enameled Wall Panels 


PORCELAIN enameled wall panels for 
bathrooms. in a range of six colors, 
are now offered. Advantages suggest- 
ed by the manufacturer include fade- 
proof colors, cleanable surface, im- 





perviousness to ordinary stains, and 
permanent finish. It is claimed the 
panels can be installed a whole sheet 


at a time by a competent workman 
without cutting, fitting, butting or 
special joinery. Compensation for in- 
accurate studding has been allowed 


for by means of a special lap-seam 
expansion joint. While the manufac- 
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% The name PAGE not only identifies de- 
pendable property line protection but it is 
the symbol of quality that safeguards the 
investment. Today, as never before, both 
are factors of major importance in indus- 
trial activities. 

In Page Fence your clients get an as- 
semblage of superior qualities, many of 
them exclusive. Page Winged Channel Posts, 
specially developed for chain link fences, 
are stronger and longer lasting. Page Fence 
fabric of copper-bearing steel is heavily 
galvanized after weaving. All parts of the 
supporting structure are expertly designed 
and faultlessly made. 


PROTECTION — 


AGE FENCE 


erutcas Hirt Wire Feuce — Stuce 883 


ets 


ON THE LINE 


Page Fence is erected by local, respon- 
sible business men who are technically 
trained, have had long experience and 
own their own plants. They operate crews 
of skilled erectors and havea =" i> 
permanent interest in every 
job they handle. 


See Sweet's Catalog for de- 


tailed information, and write & = 


for industrial and residential 
fence books to PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION, Monessen, Pa., 
or Bridgeport, Conn., New York, 
Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 


A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION — AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. | 











Figure 4 


turer anticipates greatest acceptance 
in apartments and group housing 
projects, the product can be adapted 
to individual bathroom designs at a 
cost said to be moderate. Green, 
yellow, blue, cream, black and white. 
Ingram - Richardson Manufacturing 
Company. Beaver Falls, Pa. (See fig- 
ure 4.) 


Twin-Unit Electric Water Heaters 


Four new electric water heaters. in 
30-, 40- and 50-gallon sizes, have been 
announced. The two smaller capacity 
heaters and one 50-gal. model have 
twin Calrod units, each thermostati- 
cally controlled. Insulated with rock 
wool an average ol three inches thick. 
the tanks are galvanized copper bear- 
ing steel with 150 lbs. working pres- 
sure. The steel outer shell is finished 
in high-gloss baked-on white Glyptat 
with black base. The pressed steet 
tank supports, bottom cover and base 
legs are welded together. General 
Electric Co.. Bridgeport. Conn. 


Electric Door Opening Mechanism 


“THE ARCHITECT WORKING IN COM- 
MERCE” (AR 3/41, p. 58) may have 
use for information on electric doo 
controls to open doors automatically 
to patrons or employes in stores, res 
taurants, apartment houses, hospitals, 
etc. One such control is a self-con- 
tained unit in a metal case, having a 
motor mechanism which opens the 
door to any pre-determined position. 
The unit can be energized by means 
of electric eye, push button, floor 
plate, pull cord or switches concealed 
in the hardware, or any type of con- 
tactor at a remote point. This contro! 
can be installed in connection with 
doors already in use. Miller, Carll & 
Lewin, Inc., 827 Arch Street, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


Since 1829 America’s Great Reference Book 


THe ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 1s America’s 


ANSWER TO 


\MERICA S NEED FOR A COMPLETE, AUTHORITATIVE, MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


es not attempt to instruct you in 


our own profession, but it can aid 


»u in the pursuit of it. Do you need 
idea, a fact, an inspiration? You will 
d it at your fingertips if you have 
HE AMERICANA within easy reach. 
ear, concise, reliable, it will save you 
irs of time in research. In your office 
in your home, THE AMERICANA is 
invaluable reference library, a safe 
i dependable authority, American in 
wpoint and universal in scope. Here 
* some of its features you will espe- 
illy enjoy: 


?LASTICS—An analysis of the industry 


i current uses of the various types 
URNITURE—its history and develop- 


‘ent. A survey of fine cabinetry with 


beautiful drawings of representative 
period pieces. 

AMERICAN ART AND SCULPTURE—“its 
history, development, and trends dis- 
cussed by leading artists and art editors. 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES — including 
the development of new construction 
materials. 


THOUSANDS OF PAGES OF INFORMA- 
TION, ENTERTAINMENT and ENJOY- 
MENT! THE AMERICANA is an “open 
Sesame” to the doorways of knowledge. 
whether on business, social, scientific. 
or academic subjects. You owe it to 
yourself to learn more about this great 
American reference work. Send for the 
story of THE AMERICANA and see for 
yourself what it can do for YOU. MAIL 
THE COUPON TODAY. 


AMERICANA CORPORATION 
2 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, 
your illustrated brochure giving com- 
plete data on the 1941 ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA AMERICANA. 

Name 

Firm 


Street 
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money coming, efforts will probably 
be renewed to develop prefab more 
widely. A. W. Stephens, PBA expert 
who has been working on the prob- 
lem. has been transferred to Car- 
mody s ofhice directly under the Ad- 


ministrator. 





New FHA program 


The bill to authorize $100 million 
in FHA 


financed defense housing became law 


insurance for privately 


last month and applications are be- 


ginning to come in. Under this new 


Title VI of the Federal Housing Act. 


loans up to 90 per cent of project 





DESIGNED EXPRESSLY 
FOR AUTOMATIC FIRING 


To alert architects who have been demanding a boiler capable of meeting the new 
requirements of today’s heating systems, the No. 20 Mitts will prove a striking 





revelation in boiler performance. 


The No. 20 MILts incorporates such space and money saving features as built-in 

e e ° 34 
tankless heater for domestic hot water and “‘sealed tight” flue doors to preserve com- 
bustion results . . . has more all important direct heating surface than any other 


boiler of comparable size. 


Architects with medium size homes now on their boards should make it a point 
to investigate the possibilities of this new unit. 


Just send the coupon below for complete information. 


Please send me complete information on the New Mts “20” for 


Address ___. 


120 


Oil Firing 
| Stoker Firing 





cost can be insured on contractors’ 
mortgages without waiting for the 
ultimate owners to take title. 

Thus the defense workers can move 
in on a rental basis without putting 
up the 10 per cent down payment 
which they can accumulate through 
extra rent payments until they have 
enough equity to assume title. This 
type of insurance is restricted to 
areas where a defense emergency is 
officially recognized. 

\ bill to extend home moderniza- 
of the 


Act has lagged in 


tion insurance under Title | 
Federal Housing 
Congress but is expected to pass. 
Otherwise the Title would expire at 
the end of June and FHA financing 
would be restricted to new construc- 
tion. The delay is attributed to red 
tape in the Budget Bureau. which has 
become a very powerful ageney in 


recent months. 


New price control set-up 


Organization of the new Ofhice of 


Administration and Civilian 
Supply, headed by Leon Henderson 


under the Office of Emergency Man- 


Price 


agement. is for the moment little 
more than a continuation of work 


already being done, now under a 
fancier label with somewhat broader 
powers. 

There is still no prospect in the 
immediate future of serious price 
rises or shortages of materials in the 
construction field. The lumber situa- 
tion is quiet. After the purchase of 
300.000.000 ft. for Army stock piles, 
it is believed that the supply is suff- 
cient to prevent a shortage and a 
price rise with the continuation of the 
cantonment program. Officials doubt 
the necessity of similar stock piles for 
defense housing. 

Plywood shortages 


may require 


official action. The scarcity of zine 
is forcing discontinuance of yellow 
brass pipe manufacture. Aluminum 
for civilian purposes is virtually nil. 

The steel situation is being watched. 
Experts think that the most now to 
be foreseen would be a price rise of 
not more than $2.00 per ton which, it 
is thought, could be absorbed to 
some extent by the fabricators so the 
price of construction steel in finished 
form would not advance materially. 


Priorities are being invoked on some 
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IN THIS EMERGENCY 


ian Paraphrasing an old operatic 


a lyric—'’A steelman’'s lot is not Gutters and downspouts of this attractive home on 
an- a happy one.” When busi- the Eastern Seaboard are long-lasting Toncan Iron. 
ttle ness is at low ebb, the strug- 
ork gle is to get enough tonnage 


4 fo produce steel econom- Only a few dollars extra—an insignificant 
aer ll ° Wh th tid f b i- . . . - 
| ness swings fo the other part of the total building cost— provide this 


the extreme, the big job we all 


rice 


ho i ble t t : . : 
the cllthe steelhe needs. ~=©60 Sheet metal gives—protection against rust 
a Believe me when I say that and corrosion. Every small home you design 
‘les. this is one time when the 


uff wheel that squeaks the needs the protection of Toncan Jron—the ex- 


‘y" loudest is not getting the 
‘ « 


the grease. We are doing every Clusive Republic alloy iron that contains twice 
sate thing humanly possible to be 


- helpful in this emergency aS Much copper as the best copper-bearing 


and to be fair in the appor- 


tioning of our output-andto Steel available today. Long a time-tested fa- 


juire assist you further we are con- 


as stantly setting newrecordsin VOrite for both interior and exterior sheet 


low all our plants in our produc- . ; 
mess ‘on of steel — first line of metal work, it costs less per year of service 
é il. 1ationa efense. . . . . 
3 and minimizes repairs and replacements. 
we XK TV Specify Toncan Iron for all sheet metal work. There is no 
se of PRESIDENT better way to safeguard the building owner’s investment. 
[ Our new Toncan Iron Booklet will give you all the reasons 
why. Copy on request, or see Sweet’s Catalog. 
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shel REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 
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BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION « CULVERT DIVISION « NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION « UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION + TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


REPUBLIC TONCAN IRON 


An alloy of refined open-hearth iron, copper and molybdenum—that grows old slowly 











Congressional investigations 
Congressional investigations of the 
defense programs are of concern to 


the 


construction 


ontinued from page 


of the special alloy inate. 


architects engaged in 


industry 


With so much power delegated to the 
Executive, Congress has relatively 
little to do in the way of legislation 
but has assigned itself to the task of 
monitoring defense work. 

to In many respects, this can serve 


work. constructively in speeding parts of 





ANAPP METAL TRIM 


FASY TO APPLY AND MAINTAIN 
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ULTI-UNIT housing demands 
modern trim — like neat and 
rugged Knapp metal casings. Their 
simplicity of design—fire-safeness — 
and ease of maintenance are impor- 
tant features that have built the wide 
acceptance of this Knapp product. 


Knapp metal casings lend themselves 
ideally to efficient, time saving appli- 
cation. They are adaptable to any 
type of construction or design. 
Details at the left show three typical 
installations: (1) in bathroom with 
metal lath and plaster walls (2) ex- 
terior door openings in plastered tile 
walls (3) interior door openings in 
gypsum lath and plaster walls. Write 
us today for a complete set of 


details. 
FOR FURTHER 


The Knapp quality line includes: - 


Window and door trim e win- 
dow stools e baseboards e SEE\ Re cOUR | 
choir rails e@ blackboard trim \ CATALOG IN 

and chalk trough e picture ' 
moulds e@ corner bead e@ grounds eee ET Ss 


e screeds @ and many other | oa 
kindred products. 


KNAPP BROS - MANUFACTURING CO- 
GENERAL OFFICES - JOLIET, ILLINOIS 





the program which might lag without 
this scrutiny and prodding. There is 
the danger, however, that isolated 
instances of waste and exorbitant 
profits, as in the investigations of 
work in World War I, may unfairly 
discredit the contractors and profes- 
sional men who in the aggregate are 
doing everything that humanly could 
be expected. The result might be to 
strengthen the case for WPA and 
other Federal relief agencies which 
are trying to hold their function 
rather than let the normal course of 
contract work be resumed. 

The three Congressional commit- 
tees now active are showing judicial 
restraint in their approach to the 
problem. In the Senate, the special 
Truman Committee, after hearing 
general testimony, is expected to give 
special attention to defense construc- 
tion. In the House, the Military and 
Naval Affairs Committees have ap- 
pointed sub-groups to make studies 
in lieu of the Cox proposal for a 
special investigation which was re 
jected. Representative Engel of 
Michigan meanwhile has made a one- 
man investigation of work at Army 
camps and has energetically turned 
up evidence of delay, faulty planning, 
and poor construction — practices 
which will scarcely be ignored in 
Congress. 


Air raid precautions 

The Army has gone to press with 
its first general pamphlet on air raid 
precautions, the first of several civil 
defense pamphlets to be distributed 
by the Division of State and Local 
Cooperation of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. Copies may be se- 
cured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of 
fice, under the title “Civil Defense 
Protective Construction.” 

The official release points out that 
this publication is by no means “a 
signal to start work immediately o1 
any of the protective structures de 
scribed.” But the Army wants com 
munities to be forehanded in thei: 
planning and to be ready “should th 
situation change.” 

Covering the weapons used i 
aerial attack and their effects, th 
pamphlet describes measures for th: 
protection of buildings, utilities, and 
industrial plants, and the design 
air raid shelters. 
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IS PRECISION-MADE 
FOR BEAUTY THAT ENDURES 


“VERY piece of Carrara Struc 

4 tural Glass is mechanically 
ground and polished* to a true, flat 
surface. It is a finely-machined prod 
uct, possessed of reflective qualities 
and depth of color impossible to 
achieve in any glass not precision 
made. Carrara joints are smooth and 
without lippage. Carrara will not 
warp with time. It will not check, 
crave, stain, fade or absorb odors. 
Chemicals, moisture, pencil marks 
are powerless to harm it. It is easy to 
clean with adamp cloth. It stays young 
and new-looking through the years. 















[his is a quality structural glass, 
ideal for scores of architectural uses. 
Here are a few of them: toilet room 
walls and partitions, lobby and recep- 
tion room walls, sill covers, niche 
linings, shelves. And the glass can be 
decorated by shading, fluting, sand 
blasting, etching, painting and lami- 
nating to create striking effects. 

Write for our free booklet “Carrara, 
the Modern Structural Glass.” It is 
full of facts and illustrations. Address 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 2096-1 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*The new Suede-finish Carrara has its surface reflectior 


oftened by a special treatment after grinding and polishing 


‘PUTSBURGH ° slends fot Lnalily Class anid (Line 


1 CARRARA 
She modem Eliuitural G laos 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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setts Institute of Technology points 
out, “We must not forget that we are 
not teaching style, but teaching stu- 
dents to think of the fundamentals of 
sound architecture: usefulness of the 
building. soundness of construction, 


beauty of the executed work.” 


Basic training for service and lead- 


ership in architectural practice 


largely dependent. according 


Ralph G. Gulley. head of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture at Rensselaet 
Polytechnic Institute, upon how clear- 
ly instructors visualize the present 
and potential function of architecture 
in its relation to a changing social 
order. and how well the architectural 


These modern fixtures 


lend themselves to 


architectural expression 


"Tue wide choice of designs and colors 
in Formed Iron Plumbing Ware per- 
mits you to individualize bathrooms, 
even in your small homes. 


Smooth, flowing lines reveal mod- 
ern styling for convenience, safety and 
low-cost installation. Ample tiling-in 
flange virtually eliminates possibility 
of water seepage. Formed Iron Ware 
is acid-resisting at no extra cost, and 
comes in two-tone colors, gay pastels 
or immaculate white. 

For the finest basic quality, make 
sure the porcelain enamel is fused on 





Armco Ingot Iron, the world’s stand- 
ard enameling iron. Your clients also 
know and accept this metal—through 
27 years of national advertising. 
Supply the bathroom from a hot- 
water tank that is porcelain enameled 
inside on Armco Ingot Iron. It keeps 
clear water clear! For more informa- 
tion, write to The American Rolling 
Mill Co., 1341 Curtis 3 
St., Middletown, Ohio. 















curriculum is geared to meet this re- 
lationship. 

By far the largest part of the stu- 
dents in the Department of Architec- 
ture at Pennsylvania State College 
come from smaller communities. and 
only 12 per cent have moved to larger 
communities after graduation. If 
eraduates are to return to communi- 
ties where specialists are not avail- 
able, they must return with a broad. 
well-balanced practical foundation. 
B. Kenneth Johnstone, head of the 
department, says “We are striving to 
balance the work in architectural de- 
sign and structural design, while cor- 
relating both with more work than 
usual in building equipment, super- 
vision, contracts, specifications, and 


estimating.” 


Business Spurs New Development 


Portable ice rinks, once “impossible,” 
now practical 

THE opportunities afforded by a new 
form of entertainment—ice shows 
and the lack of inexpensive rink fa 
cilities challenged the interest of \ 
Taylor Todd, an investment broker in 
Indianapolis. 

He liked to skate. and to watch 
good skating: so did increasing num- 
bers of people. Yet comparatively few 
ice rinks were available. Could port- 
able, easily assembled rinks be de 
signed ? Todd sketched his ideas 
crudely and talked to refrigeration 
men. Most of them laughed. But on 
or two took him seriously. and on 
February 20 Todd’s “Winterland lc 
Revue, Inc.” opened a successful 
show in Connersville. Ind. 

The portable ice rink used con 
sists of steel sections. each 1915 by 
2 ft. by 3 in. high. Sections clamp 
together, side-by-side or end-to-end 
are connected either to local brine 
supplies or a special portable. sell 
contained refrigerating unit, are 
sprayed with water, and are read) 
for use. Each section weighs on! 
500 Ibs. empty, or 580 Ibs. loaded 
with brine. and is cork-insulated. In 
design, new applications of reco 
nized principles have entirely elin 
nated the expensive, heavy pipi 
once considered essential. Rink s 
tions can be set up anywhere—i 
doors or out; they can be installed on 
a dance floor without causing inju! 
Refrigerating machinery is driven 


gasoline engines. 





